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THE SALON IN NEW YORK SOCIETY 


BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON 


NE who has noted carefully the social development of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century in our great city cannot be over-sanguine of the success of 
any attempt to establish a salon of the courtly old French type among us. It 
is not to be denied that amid the multitudinous methods of entertainments 

projected and carried out here to-day there is a crying need of some common meeting- 
ground of thought and experience blending with wit and culture. Save among men in 
their club reunions, what common xcquaintanoeship is there among the personalities of 
those who delight or take hold of the world by their visible works of art and literature? 

The American woman, who the world over is admitted to possess the charm of readi- 
est sympathy in manner, the quickest intelligence of apprehension, the best combina- 
tion of dignity and fearlessness in demeanor, ought surely to be the one to create a 
twentieth-century salon. The materials are ready to her hand in our large communi- 
ties, to which every nation contributes a quota of its best intelligence and ripest culture. 
It would be an ideal conception, that of bringing together, as habitués of one’s house, 
men and women surely as accomplished as any of those who graced the reunions of the 
beau-monde of old France. Besides, in these days, and among us especially, it would 
not be people’s opinions and theories only that we might invite to be associated thus. It 
would be their experience, the results of their personal study and observation of all the 
interesting places, people, researches, and sciences of the world. It is impossible to go 
out into general company in New York and aot encounter somebody of first distinction 
in his or her especial line of thought or work. Those old French philosophers, and 
poets, and logic-choppers, and phrase-makers who bowed and smiled and clinked 
glasses and made rhymes in the eighteenth-century drawing-rooms had not a tenth of 
the vital interest, to their fellow-beings, of the people we meet to-day. And what music 
could the hostesses of the famous old salons offer to their guests to equal what thrills 
and pulses in the very air we breathe? The artists we honor in our drawing-rooms 
have previously witched the world with their melodies, and their number is virtually 
inexhaustible. All the great masters of the modern brush and palette come across the 
seus to be welcomed by us; also the most famous actors, discoverers, scientists—all lead- 
ers along their respective lines. Given, then, the right elements and houses in which any 
reunion of society must be a pleasure to eye and imagination, why does the movement 
lag? Surely the hostess so well equipped need not tremble at the audacity of her un- 
dertaking. To her it is but needful to bring together the right people, to afford them 
opportunity, to create around them an atmosphere of ease and informality, to make 
them want to come and come again. How a few dames chatelaines of this variety 
would shine upon the background of modern hospitality! 

But, alas! we find them not. 

Frankly speaking, it would seem that the chief cause for this deficiency is the un- 
willingness of most of our great American ladies ever to be found at home except for 
their dinners and balls of state. In the present condition of incessant flitting of our 
leaders to and fro over the earth’s surface, the salon could never find time to take root 
here. This habit of reunion reached its highest development in the social life of people 
who never left their country if they could help themselves, and were as tenacious of 
fireside corners as their own pet cats and dogs. They loved to drop in to the same cir- 
cle on the same day of the week, to be welcomed by eyes from which their images had 
not faded out, by lips smiling familiar welcome. Imagine such a humdrum state of 
things in a mansion of Fifth Avenue! Material prosperity, our recent acquirement of 
luxurious surroundings, which are still easily first in the consideration of most New 
York hostesses, together with the inequality of fortunes among the aspirants for leader- 
ship in the new movement, would be a few of the hinderances to the expansion of the 
salon idea among us. Too many people are as yet satisfied to give and go to fine din- 
ners, followed by the opera and balls, without troubling their souls about the ideal and 
intellectual side of an evening's pleasure. The men, both those of mature age and the 
young supporters of society, would feel themselves unjustly bored by being haled away 
from clubs and diniog-rooms merely to mingle ideas upon questions unconnected with 
finance or sport or politics. 

The Thursday Evening Club of New York is perhaps the best exponent of the salon 
idea thut has survived among us. It isa rational conception, intelligently governed, and, 
on the whole, excellently carried out. But the woman of fashion fitted by nature, he- 
redity, or training to the task set down for Lady Barberina of ‘‘ keeping a salon” on her 
own individual account, and willing to attempt it, has yet to dawn upon our horizon. 


DRAWBACKS OF FAME 
BY MARRION WILCOX 


HERE certainly is a good old-fashioned belief which always has cheerful sub- 
scribers, and which, if our memory serves, Burns expressed in the words: 
To make a happy fireside clime 
For weans and wife— 
That's the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life 
It seems scarcely necessary, however, that good Americans should enforce this view of a 
man’s private duty by making the careers of public characters so exceedingly painful. 

We may safely assume that no one will be deterred from becoming famous through 
fear of the consequences. It is such a splendid thing to vanquish the enemies of one’s 
country, or to write delightful books, or to build up great industries, that Americans 
will still cherish the ambition to play the part of admiral, author, or millionaire. The 
difficulty of achievement will continue to challenge; the momentary joy in success will 
continue to allure. But it will be wonderful if people who are clever enough to win 
success in the various departments of human endeavor do not find some safeguard. 

For one class of sufferers the remedy which suggests itself is the use of noms de 
plume, and there may be no reason why the author's personality should ever be dis- 
closed; other persons may decide to engage in warfare on land or sea, or carry on busi- 
ness, under assumed names, and we may presently hear that Admiral ‘‘ Boz” has de 
stroyed the enemy's fleet, and that ‘“ Junius & Elia” have organized a colossal syn- 
dicate. 5 
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» THE BOER WOMEN 


BY SANNIE KRUGER 
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O-DAY the Transvaal occupies the centre of the political stage, and the Boer 
women have naturally taken first place in human interest, Gallons of ink are 
being spilled over them, some truth and more nonsense finding its way into 
print. The Boer woman stalks the popular imagination clad in the scanty gar- 

ments of a Hottentot, as ignorant as a Kafir, as bloodthirsty for battle as a Zulu chief. 

I am a Boer girl, descendant of a long line of Boers. My grandfather was half Eng- 
lish, half Boer; my grandmother, a Boer girl, was a sister of the present wife of Oom 
Paul. My father is a nephew of President Kruger. Therefore I am doubly related to 
them—a grandniece to both the President and his wife, by ties of blood as well as mar- 
riage. Iam prouder a thousand times of this, my Boer ancestry, than of the slight 
English strain that is also my birthright. 

Let me show you my countrywomen as they are, not 
as popular fancy has caricatured them. All Boer wo- 
men have one striking accomplishment in common— 
the use of the pistol. The Boer girl of this generation 
aims as surely as her mother who guarded the wagons 
from beasts of prey when trekking the veldt, or, in time 
of war, loaded guns for the men, and, if need be, fired 
them. 

Yes, the Boer women go to battle with husbands and 
fathers. Was there not a time when the women of 
America risked their lives that a republic might be 
born? Somewhere I| have seen a picture of the Revolu- 
tionary heroine Moll Pitcher firing a cannon. 

Boer women are strong. They bunt with their 
brothers, sitting their horses with superb ease, disdain- 
ing a saddle, shooting game, big or little, with unfalter- 
ing aim. General Joubert’s wife can be taken as the 
type of Boer woman who does not fear the whiz of bul- 
lets, ready to risk life that her children may enjoy liber- 
ty. In peace or war, Mrs. Joubert is always at her hus- 
band’s side. I have often heard her tell that during 
the last war she drove sixty miles in a Cape cart, accompanied only by a little negro 
girl. It was a very dark night, and the enemy fringed the way, but the men gallantly 
fighting at the front were in sore straits for food, and her cart was freighted with a 
precious load of rusks and bread. So Mrs. Joubert, forgetting the dangers that beset 
the way, drove on to the starving soldiers. 

The women are ready to play any part that necessity 

> demands. Not love of carnage, but devotion to her 

country, steadies ber aim and stills her pity. The Boer 

woman does not fire upon an individual, but upon the 

vandal who would drag Freedom, soiled and bleeding, 
from her high estate. 

I have only spun the woof in the Boer character; 
threads of a more domestic texture go to make the web. 

Our grandmothers are the essence of industry—a trait 
no doubt derived from our Hollandish ancestors. They 
rise at four o’clock in the morning, when the cocks are 
crowing their shrill matins. Breakfast is usually eaten 
between six and seven, and consists of boiled meat, 
home-made bread, fruit, and coffee. At eleven o’clock 
a cup of tea, or glass of wine with cake, is served, the 
Boer women never indulging in wine or spirits at any 
other time of the day. At one o’clock the dinner-bell 
rings, and the family sit down to a dinner of soup, 
meat, vegetables, and dessert. But the Boer puts the 
wagon before the oxen, for soup is served after the 
meat, just before dessert. A supper of cold meat, bread, fruit, and tea is eaten at six. 
Coffee-is kept on “tap” all day long, and punctuates every hour. At eight o'clock 
they assemble for family prayers, and at balf past eight it is *‘ lights out and bed,” 

Now for the Boer girl of the rising generation. < 
The discovery of the rich mines and consequent 
influx of strangers have naturally broadened her 
horizon and taken her out of the rigid groove of 
Boer custom. Her actions are largely governed 
by her elders, but her ideas are iconoclastic to Boer 
tradition. She may obey the letter but not the 
spirit of the laws. She is bred-in-the-bone reli- 
gious and industrious, but contact with foreigners 
bas made her more cosmopolitan than her ances- 
tors. The town-bred Boer girl of to-day is given 
a modern education. She goes to school with the 
foreign children, learns both English and Dutch, 
and loses much of the Boer claanishness. Her 
people frown on Anglo-Boer marriages, but ofttimes the Boer girl braves these 
prejudices and marries the Englishman of her choice. The best Boer families are con- 
nected by one, sometimes two or tliree, ties, owing to intermarrying. The Boer swain 
who goes a- wooing chooses either Friday or Saturday night to visit the maiden to whom 
he would pay his addresses. It is understood that these two nights are set apart for 
*‘ courting” calls, and a visit on either night is practically the equivalent of a proposal. 

Many of the Boer girls are highly accomplished, studying music and dancing, with 
French and German instructors. They are, many of them, very prepossessing, with 
flashing black eyes and olive complexions. The Boer girl is equally at home in kitchen 
or drawing-room, and a nervous temperament, kindled by foreign contact, promises to 
save her from becoming the colossus of fat that is the phlegmatic Boer’s fate. The 
Boer girls wear a short skirt and simple bodice for riding and hunting; for dress occa- 
sions they pattern their gowns after the English, choosing rather gayer colors than the 
English wear. 

The most popular misconception of our race is that Zulu blood filters through our 
veins. A few there may be who are thus tainted, but the God-fearing Boer, loving and 
living up to Puritanical standards, does not pardon such intermingling. A Boer has no 
more Zulu than an American has Indian blood. 

When told that I am a Boer, the American is usually astonished, saying, ‘‘ Why, 
you're not black!” 

** And you're not red!” I retaliate, with feigned amazement. 
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WING to the Academicians’ having dismantled 
their old building, and not having built a new 
one as yet, the usual spring exhibition is now 
being held at the Fine Arts Building, the home 
of rival artistic societies. One result of the 

loss of the spacious Academy galleries has been a much 
more select collection than usual; and since very few 
women are Academicians, and therefore entitled to a 
place, the women artists have 
been affected very noticeably, 
and there is but a small number 


spent several summers in Holland, sketching in the pea- 
sant cottages, where the furniture and utensils are still so 
old-fashioned and beautiful that the white-capped women 
at their domestic duties make pictures all ready to the 
artist’s hand. 

Miss McChesney had a beautiful studio in the city and 
a circle of interested friends, but she was so anxious to 
continue her artistic studies more seriously than could be 


been so successful. She has never yet painted a ‘‘ Ma 
donna,” but the ‘‘ mother and child” has had a large 
share of her devotion, and there is soon to be shown a 
very large water-color which portrays this loveliest of 
subjects. 

Miss Maria Brooks, though an English woman, has 
lived here so long that she must be counted amongst our 
own artists. She retains, however, sufficient of her early 
training not to be above telling 
a story in her pictures, or at any 
rate suggesting one; and if she 





of feminine names in the cata 
logue. This careful selection 
makes the position of those 
whose pictures have been hung 


paints a pretty girl, surrounds 
her head with a wreath of roses, 
or adds some picturesque acces- 
sory that andl aes the canvas a 








the more honorable, and of 
course the greatest interest cen- 
tres about Miss Phebe A. Bun- 
ker’s landscape, ‘‘October at 
Cedar Brook,” which has taken 
the Norman W. Dodge prize. 
This honor bas usually gone to 
an artist of recognized reputa- 
tion who has made a specially 
ambitious effort. Miss Bunker's 
name, however, is quite unfamil- 
iar, and the canvas is of the most 
modest dimensions. She tells me 
that this is the first time that she 
bas exhibited a landscape, and it 
is a matter of rejoicing that she 
has found where her rea! talent 
lies; for, for the past ten years, 
she has been a hard worker, both 
here and abroad, exhibiting por- 
traits and figures. which have 
brought no special recognition 
Lately Miss Bunker has been 
working out-of-doors, and with 
this little picture, painted at her 
Long Island home, has achieved 
success at one bound 

It is rather surprising to notice 
how few women devote them 
selves to landscape - painting 
There was a time, indeed, when 








more ngreeable ornament to the 
wall than the usual study. Miss 
Brooks's talents are most versa- 
tile. The hallway into ber studio 
is hung with photographs from 
her finished pictures, and it 
seems almost impossible that 
such a diversity of subjects could 
be the work of one mind. In 
portraiture Miss Brooks has been 
particularly favored by having 
many sitters of distinction, so 
that these photographs are quite 
a gallery of celebrities. The 
likeness of Bishop Potter is par 
ticularly strong. Another of this 
artist’s special talents has been 
given to a series of quaint pic 
tures of children in old-fashion- 
ed gowns; and these, having been 
widely exhibited and published 
in papers over and over again, 
are probably more widely known 
than any of her other work 
The interest in miniature paint- 
ing and the fine work that wo- 
men have done has been spoken 
of in these columns more than 
once, and this present exhibition 
is not lacking in portraits which 
are both charming and interest- 











flowers and sketching from na 








ture were considered the scope 
of a woman's talents; and per 
haps it is the natural rebellion 





ing. Miss Edith Sear Weir, the 
niece of the well-known artist 
J. Alden Weir, shows a marked 








against such limitations which 
makes so many cling to even a 
moderate success in figure-paint 
ing, and consider that it places 
them on a plane above ‘andscape 
painters. This, however, seems 
as unfortunate as erroneous, there being no doubt that 
landscape-painting is sadly neglected, and it is to be hoped 
that Miss Bunker's exumple will be followed. If as great 
energy is shown in studying from nature as has been 
given to thorough training for figure and portrait work, 
in a few years our women artists will probably be as 
strong in this field as they are now in others, 





























“THE SINGER.”—By Letimia B. Hart. 


Some five years ago this same prize was given to Miss 
Clara T. McChesney, who, coming here from California, 
wes already recognized as one of our strongest women 
artists. Miss McChesney had always felt entirely in sym 
pathy with the aims of the modern Dutch school, and had 


“OCTOBER AT CEDAR BROOK.”—By Pucwur A. Bunker, 
This picture has taken the Norman W. Dodge Prize. 


done during the vacations that, shortly after taking the 
prize, she went abroad for several years’ hard work in 
France and Holland. She has now returned home, and has 
brouglit baok, amongst the scenes of peasant life, which 
are her favorite subjects, the portrait of Dr. Moncure D. 
Conway, which is now at the Academy. Dr. Conway is 
one of the few survivors. of the brilliant group which sur- 
rounded Emerson and Thoreau, and has lived for many 
years in London, an intimate member of the literary and 
artistic circle, and his conversation during the sitting 
was full of reminiscences of his long life. Although Dr 
Conway was but one of many distinguished acquaint 
ances, and Miss McChesney’s life abroad was rich in in- 
teresting as well as artistic improvement, she is quite 
contented to have returned to the home and friends 
neglected so long for the benefit of her work. 

However clever Dr. Conway’s portrait may be, it can- 
not interest the public as deeply as the studies of humble 
young mothers with their babies, in which this artist has 
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DES ROSES.”—By Magia Brooks. 


improvement in technique over 
that of her work exhibited 
last year; and there is a most 
lovely likeness of a modern ‘‘ mo 
ther and child” signed by Mar- 
garet K. Spencer. Amongst the 
other exhibitors are Ellen Star 
buck, Letitia B. Hart, and Matilda Brown. 

‘The Singer,” by Letitia B. Hart, has a charm and at 
mosphere about it which give to the slim, graceful fig 
ure of the girl who stands with her music in her hands a 
suggestion of dreamlike unreality. A touch of the im- 
pressionistic is thrown into t! simple composition by the 
imaginative treatment. 





























DR. MONCURE D. CONWAY.—By Ciara T. MoCursney. 


The exhibits by women cover many subjects and many 
styles of work, showing that they are ready to compete 
with their brothers along most lines that may be suggest 
ed, contributing originality of thought and treatment to 
old and new ideas. PauLine Kine 
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HILE there are 
many signs that 
indicate the 
fact that the 


costumes of the 
spring and summer will be 
made with the waist and 

skirt of the same material, 
there are quite as many fancy waists being made up as 





there ever were, and not only to wear with skirt and coat 
costume, but with afternoon and evening gowns, while as 
for theatre waists, their nume is Legion. The term theatre 
waist is now applied to any smart waist that is not cut low 
in the neck or made with short sleeves, but these waists 





Guay oLotn Gown with tacked gray crépe de Chine waist, trimmed 
with black velvet straps across the shoulder, black velvet revers, and 
white lace chemisette. 


are worn toa great many other places 
than the theatre, and are in some re- 
spects the most useful that a woman 
can own 

In spite of the uncertainty of taffeta 
wearing any length of time, taffeta 
waists are as fashionable as ever, but 
they are now tucked or pleated in 
stead of corded, for it has been 
proven that the corded waists are 
somewhat dangerous investments 
One of the favorite styles in these 


















































































































































tucked waists is 
made of fine tuck- 
ed silk, bloused a 
little in front, with 
a yoke of the same 
material or of lace, 
and with the low- 
er part of the waist 












































Prorvnesque vines cows of figured silk, fastened at one 
made with panier. Waist trimmed with Side. Around the 
folds of chiffon, a band of white lace, and a yoke and down 
black velvet rosette at the left side. the side of the 



































Brack Lace Gown over white taffeta 
lining with front of jet beads. Skirt of ey 
moasseline de soie with bauds of lace. it is not a safe model to invest 


waist where it is fastened is a band of machine-stitched 
silk put on in small scallops. The sleeves are tucked to 
match the body of the waist, and are finished around the 
wrist with a stitched band. The collar is either of the 
taffeta, and worn with a mull tie with lace ends, or is itself 
of mull or lace. Perhaps the newest neck-wear, though, is 
the very narrow neck-tie of embroidered velvet with the 


ends finished with fringe. 


The materials that are now shown to be made up for 
these waists are much varied in design, and the hand-work 
is so cleverly imitated that it is delightful to think how 
much hard work has been spared. The smartest of these 
silks were shown last autumn, so they are not strictly new, 
but they are in so many different colors now fhat they can 
rank among the novelties. They are in all the pale shades 
of color as well as in white, and have fine entre-deux of 
imitation Valenciennes lace; and with these materials it is 
quite possible to use home talent quite satisfactorily, but 
it must be remembered that a good-fitting lining is a ne- 


cessity. It does not need to be made o 
silk, and if a very dressy effect is desired 
the lining can be cut away around the 
neck, giving the effect of an unlined yoke. 
There are other materials in which the 
silk is made with rows of tiny tucks al- 
ternating with embroidered bands. This 
fabric is sometimes all woven in one, and 
again is put together so cleverly that the 
joining does not show. Brocade, satin, 
and chiné silks will also be used for these 
waists, but in the old-fashioned flowered 
designs, and in queer dull colorings. 

The smart waists for evening wear are 
quite effective when made of jetted net or 
tulle—not jetted with the paillettes, but the 
cut beads, and in some instances made en- 
tirely of open-work jet passementerie put 
over white satin or taffeta. They are 
made so that they look as though they 





Gaay outrron wart with flat lace 
bertha and lace waist showing below 
the folds of the chiffon. 


were entirely of net-work or 
embroidery, and the rule is to 
have them cut low in the neck, 
but with either long or elbow 
sleeves which are unlined. In 
embroidered nets and gauzes 
there are some evening waists 
that are worn with white or 
colored aijk skirts. Oddly 
enough, it is the fashion at 
present to wear the light waisis 
made in any of the elaborate 
styles, with light silk skirts in 
stead of with black, while with 
the black skirts are worn the 
jet-embroidered white lined 
waists. Another thing to be 
noticed on these fancy waists 
is that there is a long point in 
front—a return, a Ngo to 
the shepherdess style, with the 
long stiff front and the side 
paniers. In flowered silk pic- 
turesque little gowns are turned 
out made after this design, but 


much money in, for unless it is 

becoming it is ugly; and, be 
sides, it is one of those very distinct fash- 
ions that require to be modified by time and 
taste before it can become universal. 

Lace waists are apparently bere to stay, 
and are turned out now in quite as large 
numbers as last year, and are astonishingly 

retty. A good model now is the one that 
~ the fitted back, and the front just a 
little bloused. Across the front, in the 
shape of a bertha, is a pleating of light yel- 
low satin, edged with a deep lace ruffle. 
The collar is of lace with a jabot, and the 














lace of the jabot and the bertha is 
different from the lace of which the 
waist is composed, being much finer 
and of a smaller design. The black laces made up over 
white silk are more useful than the all-white lace waists, 
and one absolutely new design is made of stripes of black 
velvet ribbon with entre- 
deux of black lace over a 
white silk lining. The 
waist is absolutely plain, 
and fastens a little to the 
left, with a jewelled buc- 
kle on the shoulder, and 
a jabot of black lace over 
white chiffon down the 
front of the waist. The 
si¢eves, which are cut in 
points,are finished around 
the wris! with ruffles of 





Divwzn gown of mousseline de svie 
and lace insertion. Odd-shaped black 
satin belt with four jewel buttons. 


the black lace over white chiffon. 
This idea is certainly to be carried 
out in white lace with colored vel- 
vet or satin ribbons, and will be 
most dainty with summer gowns. 
The combining of lace and cloth 
was first introduced this winter, 
and will be carried out in the early 


Dinner Gown with jetted waist, trimmed spring gowns, and looks es cially 


around the top with folds of chiffon and with well with the light-weight elicate 
a spray of pink roses at the left side. Loops colored cloths that are so attractive 
of pink roses trim the under-skirt for spring wear. A very good de- 


sign for one of these 
cloth-and-lace waists is 
made up in light tan 
cloth, with the entire 
waist tucked in small 
tucks. The lace is then 
put on in the form of a 
deep cape that has square 
ends that are crossed in 
front. The lower part 
of the sleeves is of lace, 

ut on to form deep cuffs. 

jith this waist there 
may or may not be a 
cloth skirt trimmed with 
lace, but a very good de- 
sign is the one that has a 
pointed piece of the lace 
put in to start from the 
belt at the back and go 
half-way down the skirt 
in front. 
























Dixwer cown of black mouseeline de soie with insertion of black lace over white 


taffeta silk. 
side of waist. 


Black velvet belt with jewel buckle. Cluster of pink roses at the left 
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UT-WORK and open-work embroidery design 
is certain to be used this coming spring for 
the cloth gowns; indeed, will be used much more 
than heretofore, for it is only very recently 
that it has been possible to buy it at any mod- 

erate price. Now in the large stores the cut- work can 
be bought by the yard in fanciful designs and in several 





Mavve orotu costume. Bodice sleeves and upper part of skirt 
stitched in diagonal tacks. The lower part of the skirt pleated and 
canght down, but not stitched. Bolero and collar of broadtail fur, with 
overlaid pattern of cloth, edged with narrow gold cord 


rades of material. 

he best at present 
seems to be the white 
or black; but the 
black, unfortunately, 
is so often outlined 
with an ugly machine- 
stitching that it is not 
a good investment. 
Curiously—enough, in 
all this cut-work, as 
well as in all other 
fashions, the most 
fashionable: are the 
simplest designs; and 
even in this cut-work 
and embroidery, when 
it is left plain and se- 
vere, as it were, it is 
infinitely better than 
when it is overdone 
with common beads 
or poor macbine- 
work. There are a 
number of what are 
known as robe gowns 
now to be bought for 
much less money 
than was formerly 
asked for them. 
These have a design 
of cut-work and are 
finished with fringe, 
and as they are so 
cheap, will certainly 
be made up for spring 
wear. Another point 
as to spring fashions 
is that light colors 
will be more worn 
than formerly, and 
the light cloths are to 














Tan otoTn cows with pleated skirt, 
trimmed with rows of machine-stitching 
around the foot. Pleated waist with deep 
cape-collar of white cloth, trimmed with 
band of insertion aud ontlined with ma- 
chine-stitching. 


be had in most exquisite shades of color, even for the very 
hard-wear gowns made in coat and skirt effect. 
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HE princesse effect has, as was expected, proved 

rather a difficult fashion for most women to follow. 
However, it is still fashionable, and when well carried out 
is extremely effective. One of the latest Paris ideas is to 
have the skirt carried up above the waist-line and then 
draped across, thus giving somewhat of the princesse 
look, and yet without exactly the same effect. It is 
really an adaptation of a fashion that was followed by a 
few smart péople last summer. Mrs. Oliver Harriman’s 
black crépe de Chine gown with the short bolero over the 
princesse was the first of these gowns seen in this coun- 
try, and the fashion until now has proved too difficult to 
become common. When the skirt is draped on to the 
waist it must not be draped more than two inches above 
the belt, otherwise it will interfere with the lines of the 
bust and utterly destroy the best figure ever seen. 


OWNS of silk and cloth combined will again be 
worn, and a smart instance of this is seen in a heavy 
quality of black silk. The skirt has a long over-skirt with 
a double box-pleat in the back, and is trimmed around 
with square blocks of black cloth, while showing just 
below the over-skirt is a flounce of the silk also trimmed 
with the cloth. The jacket is in Eton-jacket shape with 
pointed fronts, and has a deep yoke in the back, caps over 
the sleeves, high collar, and revers of black cloth, with in- 
side revers of black silk. The vest that shows in front of 
this gown is of pleated chiffon with entre-deux of lace, 
and at the throat is a full mull tie with lace insertions and 
lace ends. There are more of these gowns made up in 
black than in any other color; but it is said, on very good 







Gray oLora costume extending into slightly draped corse‘et 
ice of guipure lace. 
chilla edge. 
edged with fur and trimmed with appliqué of velvet. 


Bod- 
Bolero and_collar of turquoise velvet with chin- 
Black velvet loops across the front of the jacket. Skirt 


authority, that the light silks are to be combined with the 
light cloths in the same way, and there certainly will be 
no difficulty in turning out most attractive costumes of 
this fashion. 

Sn. 


HITE cloth gowns are always smart when well 

made, but unless the severe tailor fashion is follow- 
ed, they require considerable expensive trimming. A 
charming model that is to be made up for a spring trous- 
seau is of ivory-white cloth, the skirt laid in pleats that 
are fastened down almost to the hem in front; but as 
each pleat towards the side and back is left unfastened a 





Bivur oLrorn cows trimmed with bands of fur 


Half-fitting cloth 
jacket with revers and collar outlined with far. 


little higher than the last, really the shaped-skirt idea is 
followed. At the top of each pleat is a tiny gold button. 
The body of the waist is of white cut-work over white 
satin, blousivg just a little directly in front, but with the 
waist cut in quite a point in front, and much longer than 
the waists have been worn lately. The sleeves are plain, 
but with deep cut-work cuffs, and the collar is of the 
white cloth with lace turn-over collar, and white neck-tie 
with lace ends fastened with a gold buckle. Lace-edged 
neck-ties are the rule with all the cloth gowns, and really 
are a great addition, they are so soft and pretty. 





Street oosrume oF uesoTRore oLotu, coat fastening at the left 
side. Trimming of darker purple velvet around the foot of the skirt, 
on the top of the sleeves, and on revers and collar, 





























SHIRT-WAIST AND WATTEAU 
PLEATED SKIRT 


HE advance shirt- waist, like the new skirts, all 
emphasize the present popularity of pleats. In 
some instances these are confined to the back of 
the garment; in others they appear only in the 
front. The design illustrated on this page is one 
of the first of the season, and represents an exclusive mod 
el that is predestined to a wide popularity. The back of 
the garment is made with a centre box-pleat, wide at the 
top and graded at the waist-line. On each side of this is 
a group of narrow tucks, flanked in turn by box-pleats 
graded in width to correspond with the centre pleat. The 
froot of the garment is made with the customary centre 
band, stitched on each side. Four outward-turning pleats 
secured into the collar-band (of which pattern is included 
with that of waist) furnish the necessary fulness for the 





SHIRT-WAIST AND WATTEAU 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 255,—(See Page 63.) 


PLEATED SKIRT 


front of the waist. This fulness is gathered at the front 
of the waist-line, and distributed according to the needs or 
preference of the future wearer, When this fulness has 
been adjusted a flat-stitched band extending about two 
inches on each side of the front of the waist should be em- 
ployed as a stay for the gathers, and the material be cut 
away below the band so as to obviate all possibility of 
undesirable fulness over the abdomen. The sleeves of the 
new model suggest the fashionable sheath form, but are 
somewhat fuller over the upper arm, and finished with a 
flaring cuff about the wrist. These cuffs should be made 
of doubled material, with an interlining of thin muslin. 
in making the waist it is preferable carefully to form and 
stiteh the pleats down the back and fit upon the future 
wearer before finally stitching the shoulder seams. Too 
much stress cannot be laid upon the importance of leaving 
the shoulder seam open until all other seams have been 
stitched, for by this means any undesirable fulness that 
may exist across the shoulders may be smoothed out- 
ward and upward, so as to result in “a perfect fit.” The 
pattern of this waist may be obtained in sizes from 32 to 
40 inch bust measure 
en. 


SPECIAL study of the figure and its needs will great- 
ly aid in the selection of a pattern. For example, in 
many figures the back is found to be narrower in propor- 
tion than is allowed for in the model figure upon which 
the original patterns are formed. Not infrequently it will 
be found that a combination of patierns will be just what 


is needed ; thus the back of a 34-inch bust-measure pat- 
tern is sometimes required to accompany a 36-inch front. 
With a little study of the individual figure it will not be 
difficult for those employing Harper's Bazar patterns 
perfectly to fit any figure. The new shirt-waist design, 
although originally intended and now being reproduced 
in madras, fine ginghams, linen, and especially in butcher 
linen, is equally adaptable for treatment in lansdowne, 
mercerized silk, or taffetas. 

To make this garment for a woman of standard 36-inch 
bust measure 3} yards of material 24 inches wide will be 
required. 


NE of the newest Watteau pleated skirts is made with 

a narrow front gore and seamless circular back, which 
may be cut by laying pattern upon a lengthwise fold of 
wide material he model from which our illustration is 
taken opened invisibly at the left side of the front gore, 
and the back was arranged in a close double box-pleat, 
which continued from the waist-line to the hem. The 
skirt may be lined ormot, as chosen. If made of very 
heavy material, a drop lining skirt will be found most de- 
sirable. If of veiling or other-light fabric the lining may 
be cut exactly according to the outside skirt pattern. 
Where a lining of any silken weave is to be placed flat in 
a garment it should always be extra wide and of extra 
length, since wherever a bias line appears in the material 
the latter is sure to droop more or less before the garment 
has been worn any length of time. 
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TH present pattern consists of one-half of the back,notch- 
ed at the top and bottom, with the line of crease of pleat 
perforated, and one-half of the front gore, together with 
waistband, and fitted facing for the lower part of the 
skirt. In selecting skirt patterns our readers are advised 
to choose a size of waist measure that will make ample 
provision for the hips. In many instances a person whose 
waist measures 24 inches really requires a 26-inch size in 
order to give the necessary fulness for the graceful hang- 
ing of the skirt. In such cases the deepening of the darts 
so as to bring the garment into the necessary waist mea- 
sure is a very simple matter. 


Sa. 


v2 present model is equally adaptable for wide cloth, 
duck, or piqué, and will prove extremely serviceable 
as well as fashionable during the coming months. 

To make this costume of material 54 inches wide 3} 
yards will be required for standard or medium sized fig- 
ures. Of material 45 inches wide (the usual width of 
serge or similar materia|) 4 yards will be required for same 
size; of Galatea suiting or piqué 27 inches wide 9 yards 
will be sufficient. 


CHILD’S GINGHAM GOWN 


N early French model for a little girl’s summer 
gown is made with a shallow circular skirt gath- 
ered into the waistband and a soft full waist with 
wide turned-over collar. The pattern for this 
pretty costume is published with this number of 

Harper's Bazar, and may be purchased in any of the 
four available sizes for little girls between the ages of 
four and ten years. It contains a sleeveless guimpe, which 
is to be made separately, and may be worn with any other 
costume of the same general style. The pattern for the 
waist includes one-half of front, one-half of back, one-half 
of front and of back of collar, one sleeve and wristband, 
one-half of front of guimpe, one-half of back of same, 
together with standing-collar pattern; that for the skirt 
consists of a half of the circular form, with belt for same. 
The pattern for the skirt allows for a hem three inches 
deep. In turning the latter exact measurements should 
be preserved, and the slight fulness that will be found in 
the turned-up hem should be distributed evenly around 
the skirt in small pleats that are little more than gathers. 
By this means large thick pleats that might otherwise 
occur at intervals around the foot of the skirt are avoided 
and a practically flat hem is secured. 

In cutting the material for the skirt some perplexity 
may arise as to the seams necessary where narrow material 
is employed. When the garment is for a little girl of 
from four to seven years of age ordinary 27-inch material 
may be cut upon a lengthwise piece of goods, so that the 
skirt needs but one seam in the centre of the back. In the 
event of cutting the material in this way. the skirt may 
be trimmed off to the desired length and finished with a 
fitted facing cut exactly in the shape of the lower edge of 
the skirt. This method is followed by many of the lead- 
ing houses that make a specialty of catering to children's 
needs, and is applied to nainsooks, piqués, French ging- 
hams, etc. Where the printed’ or woven pattern of the 
goods is arbitrary and demands a straight ‘‘ up-and-down” 
treatment in order to preserve an artistic effect, the centre 
front of the tissue-paper pattern should be laid upon a 
lengthwise fold of the fabric, so that a seamless centre of 
front is secured, to which must be added two side breadths 
to fill out the pattern. The fulness about the waist is dis- 
tributed evenly, except between the notches that will be 
found at the top of the pattern in the back. Here a closer 
gathering is desirable, and provision is made for same in 
pattero. The skirt may be finished separately if desired, 
but preferably should be joined to the waist by a flat band. 
Where Hamburg ruffling is used for garnishing the collar 
a waist-band of insertion or beading, through which rib- 
bon may be run, will add tv the daintiness of the dress. 
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The original model from which the pattern is made was 
of pale blue French gingham with delicate thread-line 
checks of pink and pale green. The guimpe was made 
of all-over embroidery that extended two inches below the 
deepest point of the collar-line. The square-pointed collar 
was applied flat to the waist, and finished by a narrow bead- 
ing about the rounded neck. Similar trimming was em- 
ployed as a heading for the full ruffle that completed the 
collar, and a band of same trimming, in broader width, 
formed the wristbands. Lawn embroideries of this variety 
are the proper things to combine with nainsooks and the 
more delicate ginghams, while heavy Hamburg edgings, 
Maltese or Irish lace, will be best adapted for Madras, ordi- 
nary gingham, piqués, or other heavy fabrics designed 
for ordinary wear. This design is an admirable one for 
serge, light flannel or cashmere combined with taffeta 
yoke and collar, and is equally adaptable for use in light- 
toned cloths. 

Of material 27 inches wide 34 yards will be required for 
making the garment for a little girl of four years; for 
six-year size, 4} yards; for eight-year size, 5 yards; and 
for a girl of ten years 6 yards will-be sufficient. 


THE FINISHING OF SKIRTS 


ELVETEEN continues to be regarded as the most 
wear-resisting skirt-binding, but there is sufficient 
variety in the accepted methods of applying it to 
warrant a word of description. The simplest plan 
is to line a bias strip of velveteen (two and three- 

quarter inches wide) with stiff crinoline; apply to skirt 
rom the right side, turn over and tack smoothly to the 
lining, employing the herringbone or feather stitch. Where 
the gurment is of cloth a turned-up unlined hem is all 
that is required, and the regulation width of such a finish 
is two inches. Turned-in hems are not approved of be- 
cause of their bulkiness, but where there is a possibility 
of the material ravelling, its edge may be bound with lute- 
string. 

The novelty of the moment consists in the inlet cable- 
cord binding. This is done as follows: Select a heavy 
cable-cord and baste it into a bias casing of silk, velveteen, 
or corduroy, the exact shade of the material of the skirt. 
Now stitch the cable-casing to the outside of the skirt, 
turn over, and hem the facing closely down to meet the 
cord. Where desired a row of machine-stitching may be 
placed as close to the cable as possible, thus securing the 
cord still more firmly in place. ‘The process is that known 
to needle-women as ‘‘ cording.” This is an exceedingly 
useful method of skirt-binding, especially when applied 
to the renovation of gowns, since it counteracts the tend- 
ency to a shortening of the skirt usually observed after 
the garment has been rebound. 





CHILD'S GINGHAM GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 256.—(See Page 63.) 














WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH A PORTER-HOUSE STEAK OF 


SIX POUNDS. 


ETACH the filet part of it; trim all the fat and 
skin; cut it in two crosswise. In so doing you 
secure two filets of one inch and a half thick- 
ness. These may be cooked in different ways; 
for instance, in cocote with olives it makes a very 

simple and palatable entrée, also suitable for the chafing- 
dish. Next you detach the sirloin, having a thickness of 
three inches. This sirloin may be served whole with a 
tasty sauce, or cut in two, taking care to flatten it slightly, 
then broiled, and a maitre d’hétel sauce with it. 

With the remaining part of the meat—about one pound 
and a half—you proceed as follows: 

Trim all the fat and skin, cut the meat in pieces the size 
of a walnut, and prepare an excellent soup in ‘la petite 
marmite en terre,” asmal| French earthén-ware dish. This 
‘* petite marmite” is served in the best of families just as 
it is, cover and all; it is brought from the kitchen to the 
table piping hot, and nothing in it suffered to be disturbed 
until served. 

The fat trimmings from the porter-house steak are cut 
in small pieces, then melted and set aside for frying pur- 
poses, thus saving money in buying lard, which can be 
dispensed with in a well-regulated kitchen. 





























POUSSIN EN COCOTE, OR FOR A CHAFING-DISH 
AVE a chicken of one pound cleaned and singed. Sea 
son the inside with one good pinch of salt and half a 
pinch of pepper. Truss it so as to bring the breast well 
outward. If this is done nicely the chicken will swell up 


in cooking and increase in volume. Put one good table- 
spoon of butter in the chafing-dish, set over a moderate 
heat. Put in the chicken and cook it for fifteen minutes, 
without cover. Take out the chicken and throw away 
the butter. Wash the chafing-dish, and set it again on the 
fire. With one table-spoon and a half of butter, place 
the chicken in it, with one pinch of salt and half a pinch 
of pepper on each side. Cover the dish, let it cook six 
minutes, and serve as it is. 

Squabs and quails are most delicious cooked in this 
fashion, allowing eighteen minutes for squabs and four- 
teen for quails 





























FILETS MIGNONS AUX OLIVES 


HE filets already mentioned as cut from the porter- 

house steak must be nicely rounded, dipped into ver 
good olive oil, sprinkled on both sides with very little salt 
and half the quantity of pepper. Do not use the hot-water 
pan. Put in the chafing-dish two table-spoons of butter; 
melt it; do not brown it; add the filets; cook them four 
minutes on each side. Do not cover, and have care to 
keep the flame at a moderate height. 

Prepare two dozen of olives in the following way: Take 
the stones out of the olives, having care to retain their 
shape; put them three minutes in boiling water; drain 
them well in a napkin. Remove the filets from the 
chafing-dish and place them on a hot platter. Put the 
olives in the gravy of the filets for five minutes, and serve 
them around, and the gravy over. 

These filets mignons with olives muke also an excellent 
entrée cooked in a cocote. Have care to turn the meat 
with a flat utensil, so it retains its juice 





























ARTICHAUTS A LA BARIGOULE, FOR SIX PERSONS 


AVE four artichokes; trim the top of the leaves; pare 

also the bottom. Put them in boiling water with 
one table-spoon of salt for forty minutes; there must be 
plenty of water. Remove them from the fire, place them 
in cold water, and afterwards in a colander to drain 
thoroughly. Cut them carefully in two, remove the 
chokes and small leaves, and pare nicely the bottom with 
the blade of a knife. Now prepare the following stuff 
ing: chopped mushrooms, quarter of a pound; chopped 
parsley, a table-spoonful; one teaspoonful of shallots 
chopped separately. 

Put in the chafing-dish or in a small saucepan over the 
fire one table- spoonful of butter and the shallots, and 
cook three minutes; do not let them get brown; then add 
the mushrooms and parsley. Cook three minutes again; 
then add one teaspoonful of flour; cook three minutes, 
stirring gently. Roar over it slowly one gill of con- 
somme, and season with half a teaspoon of salt and two 
pinches of pepper. Cook twelve minutes in the covered 
saucepan; remove from the fire, and add one table-spoon 
of butter, stirring well. 

Fill up every artichoke with the preparation, putting 
over each a thin piece of larding-pork. Place the artichokes 
in a baking-pan and in the hot oven for twenty-five min- 
utes; pour one gill of consommé in the baking-pan before 
putting in the oven. Turn the pan onee, so they will cook 
evenly; then remove the piece of pork, and serve very 
hot on a round platter, as illustrated. 

This dish may be cooked either in the chafing dish or 
on the stove in a saucepan with equal effect. 








A WOMAN'S MOOSE CAMP 


WAY up in the northernmost corner of Maine, on 
the Canadian border-land, is perhaps the most 
unique camp in the world. It is a moose camp 
kept and run by a woman—a happy hunting 
ground in the region where the woods teem with 

caribou, moose, deer, bears, wolves, and lynx, and where 
hunters and lovers of nature and sport find a haven of de- 
light. Mrs. Daniel Cummings, with her husband, who is 
the game-warden of the camp, has settled herself here in 
the heart of the forest, beyond the slightest echo of civil- 
ization, and far from the madding crowd, by thirty miles 
of staging to the nearest settlement. Here she has built a 
beautiful and elaborate camp, rich in the glories of un- 
tamed nature, and yet equipped in charming incongruity 
with the most modern accessories to comfort and ease. 
When going hunting Mrs. Cummings puts her enchanted 
kit into the canoe, and leads her guests through the mazes 
of the moose-hunt. This kit, by-the-bye, is one of the 
most interesting of the many interests of Square Lake 
Camp. It takes up little space in the canoe, but has a way 
of turning out every imaginable article that is required in 
the making, cooking, and serving of a savory meal, even 
turning itself into a dining-table at request. 

The inexperienced huntress has much to learn at Square 
Lake Camp, and she finds ample opportunities for gaining 
the lore of the forest. She is taught by the guide to trace 
the scent of the moose ov the grass where he has been 
resting, and to follow the trail by her sense of smell. 

Mrs. Cummings’s camp is in Aroostook County, Maine, 
and is in the midst of a chain of sixteen lakes, which are 
linked together by a canoeing thoroughfare that stretches 
over a hundred and sixty miles. These waterways, or 
** moose-carries,” are very narrow streams, through which 
only a slip of a canoe can pass. They wind through 
thickets of pines which are hung with beautiful silver 
moss. Here the sportsman and his rifle hold high revel. 
The camps at Square Lake are laid out in different apart- 
ments. In the centre is the drawing-room camp, fur 
nished with elegant rugs and draperies, with great sput- 
tering logs in the open fireplaces, and actually boasting a 
piano. 

Outside the camp at night an immense sky-high fire, 
that would do credit to Norway, burns for cheer and light, 
and, incidentally, to smoke away the insects. There is 
the dining-room camp, the kitchen camp, the refrigerating 
camp, and the lavatory. A garden supplies vegetables, 


fruits, and berries for the table. Several cows add ma- 
terially to the luxury of camping in the northern forest 

Square Lake Camp is frequented by geologists as well 
as sportsmen, for sea-shells are to be found on the brink 
of some of the lakes about this section. 

The journey to Square Lake is made by rail, stage, and 
canoe, and leads through quaint settlements of Swedes 
and French. You say good-by to trains and rails at 
Caribou Station on the Bang r and Aroostook road, and 


IN MAINE 


from there you make your way by stage to New Sweden, 
where you get your lunch; then you go on through a 
beautiful country, settled entirely by Swedes, By-and-by 
you come into a section of: French settlements, passing 
through Paris te Van. Buren, where you see and hear no- 
thing but the Canadian French ahd their patois. At last 
Square Lake camp is reached, and you put yourself into 
the hands of your hostess, who will initiate you into the 
mysteries and ecstasies of huntiyg big game. 















































SQUARE LAKE CAMP. 


MRS. CUMMINGS, 
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HE day shift was leaving the steel-works. The 
men streamed over the bridge tying the island, on 
which the works were built, to the mainland, talk- 
ing and laughing. Times were fair, work was 
plenty, and the Christmas snow creaked under 

their feet; wherefore there was a little vibration of good 
cheer in the voices, and more laughter than usual, although 
steel- workers in general are a light-hearted lot. 

Tim Baxter, heater at the twelve-inch mill, was behind 
two men who were jovial over a bit of gossip. They. did 
not suspect his presence; neither did a third man, who 
rather sneered at the story. ‘* He did, too,” retorted the 
first man, ‘I seen the burkeep’ hand it over to him—two- 
gallon jug. I says to him, lon, ‘What you goin’ do 
with that there whiskey?’ saysI. ‘Git a jag out of it,’ says 
he My woman's safe out of town!’ And he laffed.” 

“Shaw! he was only joking,” said the doubter. ‘* You 
know yourself Tim Baxter never had « jag on him in his 
life. He never even stops to take a glass of beer. 1 saw 
him once” (he grinned over the memory) “treating the 
crowd to beer, and he was drinking sassaprillar soda out of 
a beer-mug! Tim was born good, and it would be as hard 
for him to be bad as for you fellers to be decent!” 

‘* Didn't sound like he was joking.” grumbled the fitst 
man, who hated to lose the jest. ‘*He said it sober’s 
you, Swift.” 

‘He was jest stringing you,” persisted Swift, calmly. 
‘* Like’s not he’s got that whiskey to give to his wife. To 
keep in the house in case of sickness, you know.” 

*[T wisht my wife 'd let me keep a jug in the house— 
in case of sickness,” the first man chuckled, and they 
moved away. Tim Baxter chuckled too; and several 
times, as he walked homeward, his lips twitched on his 
pipe stem. ‘“I%n so dretful good, am I?’ said he. In 
fact, Tim's goodness was an accepted fact in the commu- 
nity. He was the man whom all the Edgewater wives 
held up as a model to their husbands. He had grown up 
in the town, always, man and boy, the same docile, honest, 
mild, exemplary character. His father was a man of no 
account, There was no loud harm in him; he did not 
drink—at least he did not drink hard; he did not quarrel 
or cheat, or even shirk a job. Work being found for 
him, he worked in a moderate, unhurried fashion, never at 
a rate that tended to lower prices by his doing more than 
the average task, but with tolerable efficiency. Work not 
coming to his hand, he contentedly went to the corner 
grocery, sat on a box of canned goods, and complained of 
the hard times. Mrs. Baxter, at home, took in washing, 
and sat up nights patching Baxter's clothes. 

During his longest periods of idleness she found him 
good meals, and scolded him through every one of them. 
Really it was less of a loss to her than it seemed when he 
died and left her with litthe Tim. Tim was a good boy, 
who turned in his wages without a murmur. She found 
him a willing lad; and she was too hard worked her- 
self to see that he worked too hard. Her soul was set on 
buying ahouse of her own, with « garden in front and a 
wood-shed behind, a Six-liole’ stove in the kitchen, and 
feather beds for every bedstead. Thanks to Tim’s bi 
wages, she accomplished all her desire, and, before she died, 
safely married Tim to the woman of her choice. 

It bad not been so easy leading Tim to the altar. He 
had made objections—objections to the widow Macer, a 
woman only eight years older than he, with no cliildren, 
and a life-insurance of two thousand dollars—a woman 
who could cook and wash and who could make all her 
own clothes! “I do believe,” screamed Mrs. Baxter, 
finally—*‘I do believe it’s jest that you're soft on Susy 
Christiansen!” As Tim colored up to his ears, sn: broke 
into jarring laughter, and before he could slink away she 
had hurled all the ugly gossip about poor, pretty, flighty 
Susan at him in the frankly brutal language of a violeut 
woman of her class. 

Tim winced, Alas! it was not the first time that he 
had heard ill tales of Susan. ‘I ain’t anxious to keep 
company with anybody for a while,” he mumbled. But 
he no longer made errands past Susan's house in the sum- 
mer evenings, and he sent the beaatiful hammer which 
he had made for her by her young brother, who was a 
strand-boy at the mill, instead of carrying it himself. He 

arleyed with his fears a week, a month; and while he 
besitated, a less poisoned or less scrupulous swain 
stepped in and married Susan. Still Tim made no re- 
sponse to the widow's friendliness. ‘‘I'm ‘fraid she'll 
boss me,” he cried, in a kind of bold despair at last. But 
when his mother had the stroke, and lay on her bed in a 
new and ghastly quiet, only her eyes moving, and they 
raging, imploring, always suffering, remorse wrung his 
heart; and when the widow came in, full of neighborly 
good offices, and worth all the other helpers together for 
efficiency, he desperately made an end. One morning, 
while Mrs. Macer was propping the sick woman more 
comfortably on her pillows, he swallowed twice, and 
asked his mother, ‘‘Say, would you be mad if I was tw 
ask that Jady to marry me?” 

There was no mistaking the satisfaction in the burning 
eyes fixed on his. 

“ What kind of a way is that to talk, Mr. Baxter?” said 
the widow, with becoming dignity. 

“1 dun’no’ where I'd ever git a better wife,” says Tim, 
“and if you'll have me I'll make the best husband I 
know how!” So, after a proper bridling and demurring 
on the wiiow's part, she promised to marry Tim; and he 
felt almost contented, since from that day his mother be- 
gun to improve. She came back to speech, and gave Tim 
the modified praise of—** Well, I’m glad you ain’t sech a 
fool as you seemed; sooner you git married the better. 
This house looks like distress!” 

She died a week after the wedding, almost in the midst 
of an oration to her son on his foolishness in staying home 


with her and losing a day's wages; but when Tim would 


have hidden his wasteful presence, modestly, behind the 
head-board of the bed, she called out, “‘’S long ’s you've 
lost all that money stayin’ home, you might set where I 
And when, awkwardly, he took her 


coukl sé you!” 
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hand, although she grumbled—‘‘ Ten dollars throwed 
away for nothin’! Sech foolishniss/”—she did not with- 
draw it, and he was holding it when she died. 

The new Mrs. Timothy Baxter's was no blustering, 
shrill, nagging rule; she was tranquil and self-contained, 
too conscious of her own power to be noisy about it, and 
wasting no breath on trifles. There were rumors that she 
had used to tic jer first husband, hand and foot, when he 
got too drunk io resist her, and sober him up with com- 
pulsory cold-water baths and abstinence; but these rumors 
came from no undutiful word or look of hers—it was Olly 
Macer himself who had babbled of it in Lis cups. Tim 
knew more than most about Mrs. Macer. ior Olly found 
him a good listener, and he was one that ' '..d to decant 
his woes. Therefore one might say that Tim had warning. 

Tim's mates considered that he expected altogether too 
little, and made, by consequence, the lot of the sex harder 
in the Edgewater steel-works. Only his exceptional skill 
and courage at his work kept the tongues down. 

All the same, he suspected it, and he had an underground 
craving to show the boys he was not such a rabbit man, 
after all. On the whole, his life ran smoothly. He loved 
his work, and gloried in it, which was much; he was very 
comfortable at home, which is much also. His wife hated 
the saloon. But, then, whiskey made Tim deadly ill (a 
circumstance he hid as a disgrace), and it was not hard to 
keep away from it. His wife never scolded. She was 
kind, too. When Susan died she let him go alone in a 
buggy to the funeral, and never said a word about it to 
him afterwards. He had hardly seen Susan since her 
marriage, which had not turned out well, her husband 
being an attractive young man, who made good wages 
when sober, but was not sober very long at atime. Su- 
san had one boy, who was acripple. He was five years 
old when she died. Tim did not more than know him by 
sight up to that time; they were great friends now. In 
fact, on one occasion Tim had whipped up his courage to 
the point of saying to his wife: ‘‘Say, Maggie, what 
would you think of ‘dopting a child? Kinder handy to 
have one round; help you more’n the washer-woman.” 

Mrs. Baxter lifted ner i from the overalls she was 
thriftily patching. She looked over her glasses. Her face 
did not chauge. But she looked at Tim, who looked at a 
florid design of nickel flowers on the base-burner. 

** Well, | ain’t much for other folks’ children,” said she; 
“but if it was a rugged, fine-grown child I might think 
about it. Who you got in your mind, Tim?” 

“Oh, I was jest thinking,” said Tim. He let his pipe 
go out before he spoke again, she tranquilly darning in 
silence; then he said, ‘‘If it was a real bright, good boy, 
awful willing to work, and handy with tools, would you 
be set on his being so big and strong?” 

** Well, yes, I would,” said Mrs. Baxter. “If the Lord 
had given me a blind child or a cripple I'd do my duty by 
it, of course, but I ain’t anxious to run into trouble.” 

“Of course not,” said Tim, meekly. And he said no- 
thing more, but he began to muse on a ‘‘ good time.” A 
steel-worker’s notion of a good time is likely to have 
some liquor mixed in it. He eautiously made inquiries 
regarding the feelings of a man fo liquor. He was artful 
about it. “I don't see what you fellers find so awful 
funny gitting drunk,” says he, in a reproving fashion. 

“ All the fun in the world,” answered one of the young 
men. ‘‘ You don’t give a d—— foranybody. When I git 
full I want to holler, I feel so good. I feel bigger ’n the 
President. Say, didn’t you never jest let yourself go? 
There ain’t nothing like it!” 

He began to picture the delights of “letting himself 
go,” and the perilous ecstasy of a condition where he 
should not be afraid of Maggie. Tim had a secret hanker- 
ing to be eloquent—crowing like a cock and braying like 
a mule and mewing like a cat (accomplisiments which he 
had from his youth up, but had never displayed 
before a larger audience than Danny and his little step- 
sisters), filnent, happy, exulting in his freedom; he saw 
and his soul sinfully yearned after the picture. ‘* Wouldn’t 
it be dreadful?” said Tim to his conscience. Then he 
chuckled. ‘Of course I wouldn't really go to do it,” said 
he. Then he sighed. ‘A feller wouldn't want it more ’n 
once!” said he; ** but jest once, to see how it would feel to 
feel so free and so bully. Just to have a h—— of a time 
once! Oh Lord! but I'd like it! I'd show the boys! 
They'd see I was dead game,if I was so quiet. But 
‘shaw! it’s all nonsense thinking of it.” Still, he continued 
to think of it, by snatches, during the whole year. Before 
he came back from the depot whence he saw his wife de- 
part he had planned it al). He planned it every day and 
bight that- week, while he was working so steadily and 
conscientiously (never swearing at his helpers, 48 heaters 
of good repute often will swear), while he was mildly 

lodding homeward with only a nod for answer to his 

riends’ greeting, while he sat by’his lonesome base-burner 
and seemed to be dozing over the newspaper—always he 
was busy. with his plan. He would have e!| Christmas 
day, which was Saturday, and all the Sunday following. 
Christmas eve he would begin, and get his courage up by 
taking a few drinks at home. Then, his cou having 
risen to the mark of adventure, he would sally forth and 
treat the boys—he had all his two weeks’ wages in his 
ket—in & round of reckless revel. “I'll show ’em,” 
bragged to himself. He would have ali Sunday to get 
sober again. He had carefully inquired, and a whole day 
ought to make him perfectly fit for work.: He wasn’t a 
fool, and he wasn’t going on a tear; no, he was going to 
have one. bang-up time. Maggie's possible conduct he 
did not pry into; he shut his eyes to the future. If he 
had known Dryden, he might have quoted: 


Come wind or rain or storm or shine, 

The goods I have possessed, in spite of fate are mine. 
Not Jove himself over the past hath power, 

And what has been, has been; and I have had my hour! 


Not knowing Dryden, he said, ‘‘ Well, no matter what 
ie ‘ll say, she can’t git that liquor outer me!” Nev- 
ertheless, there were moments when he did not by any 
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means find the paths of dalliance easy. His physical 
impediment to drinking rose iu it like a spectre 
warned him away. More than once he tried to drink a 
modest drink and found it beyond his power. The at- 
tempts were made at home, secure from the scorn of the 
saloon. They were in such minute quantities that a very 
moderate drinker would have found them pathetic. No 
matter; he trembled with an uncontrollable aversion, and 
set down a barely tasted cup and groaned. ‘‘I guess the 
only way is to wait and go at it fike medicine,” he con- 
cluded. *‘‘ Mebbe, fixed up with sugarand water and lots of 
lemon, I could manage. I'll jest wait till Christmas eve 
and make myself take it.” 

It was Christmas eve to-night, and he was stil! fully de- 
termined. Half afraid of his own boldness, half delighted 
at it, filled with an excited curiosity in regard to his pos- 
sible sensations, and an excited quiver of pride in his own 
self-assertion, he kept repeating to himself: “ I'm so awful 
good,am 1? Bern good and cayn’t help it, was 1? Can't 
no more help being good 'n some folks can being bad, can 
I? Illshow’em!” But presently his expression changed. 
He had come in sight ae row of cottages, euch with its 
tiny yard. The last one of the row seemed to have pushed 
itself nearer the street than its neighbors. Once a bay- 
window and a spindle-legged piazza had made this house 
more pretentious, but when a house has the wood-pile 
sprawling in the front yard and the windows are mended 
with rags, it must needs abandon pretensions. Tim 
paused a moment before the broken fence to look at a 
brown curly head in the window, which was bent over 
something out of sight, while a little arm was plying vig- 
orously backward and forward. ‘The bully Tittle car- 
pester cried Tim. ‘* Ain't it wonderful that little chap 

in do such work?” Hissmile spread over his face. But 
then he perceived two women in the doorway, who 
beckoned to him; and there was no mirth in their faces. 
Tim politely lifted his hat. The women came through 
the yard, bolding up their thin cotton skirts to escape the 
snow on the unshovelled paths. The one in front was a 
tall, handsome, sullen-looking young woman, with black 
hair ruffled by the wind. The one behind was a shabby, 
neat little creature, with smooth gray hair. Sie had been 
crying. She wiped her eyes as she walked. The fin- 
gers of her hand were twisted and gnarled with rheuma- 
tism. 

‘*Merry Christmas! Mrs. Harley,” called Tim to fhe 
elder woman; but he felt the salutation unfitted to their 
mood, and changed it to ‘‘ Good-evening, Mrs. Harley!” 
for the other. 

“ Ain’t much merry Christmas going this year for us,” 
muttered she. ‘‘ Mr. Baxter, we come to ask you to do 
us a kindness. You ain't afraid of Roger?” 

Tim’s lips stiffened. ‘‘ No; nor any other man, drunk 
nor sober,” said he. 

**We knowed you wasn’t,” interrupted the old woman, 
in a thin, pleasant, timid voice; ‘‘and Roger he does 
need to be took care of by a man. He's off again, Mr. 
Baxter!” Her voice trembled. 

“Shaw!” said Tim, sympathetically. 

“*T s’pose we couldn't expect no more, Christmas-time 
and all; but he went three weeks not touching a drop, and 
he was going to fix up the house; but Wednesday— It 
was meeting an old friend dove it—” 

“If ’t hadn't been that, it ‘ud ‘a’ been something else,” 
the wife broke in harshly on the mother’s plaintive ex- 
cuses, ‘* You've always got some good reason why he ain't 
so awful much to blame. I’m sick of it. Swift says if 
he don’t come back Monday he needn’ do any more 
roughing for him; he’s going to ask the old man to write 
to Chicago fora new man. Now God knows it’s little 
‘nough of his wages I see as ’tis, but I'd see less if he 
didn’t git none. So I’ve took a leaf outer your wife's 
book, Mr. Baxter; and when he come home this morning 
"bout three and was too drunk even to git up stairs—jest 
laid down on the’ sofy—why, ma and me we taken away 
his pants and his shoes and stockin’s, and we got him in 
the room; and we nailed up the door, ‘cause it ‘ain’t got a 
lock, only a button Dan made; and there he is, gitiing 
madder all the time. Mebbe, if you'd come and stay 
here to-night and keep him in, by mornin’ he’d have sense 
enough to listen. Now he says he ain't going to be 
bossed by old Swift or nobody else—he’s the best 
pris in the Edgewater, and they can’t git along with- 
out him; he’ll kill us if we don’t give him back his pants 
and let him out. He will bust the door down, I guéss, if 
he ain’t stopped. He can't smash much furnitoor, ’cause 
he’s broke up most we got already; and Dan’s got it in 
the kitchen trying to mend it. But I s’pose he can smash 
us /” 


During this long speech Tim had time to have all his 
plans thrown into confusion, and to make a beginning at 
readjusting them. He knew he could not refuse the meek 
old mother, if he could put off the angry wife. After all, 
it was only deferring et until morning. The spec. 
tacle of the misery which Roger's plight was causing, so 
far from repelling ‘\im, only put a sharper edge on his 
imagination. What ‘Wonderful spell was it that could so 
uplift a man that he laughed at the whole world? ‘‘ He 
must have a whaling time to be willing to jest fling 
everything away for it this way,” he thought; ‘‘ but ain’t 
he d—— mean and cruel to keep at itso? And that nice 
old lady!” 

He told the wife that he would only go home for a bite 
of supper and be back for the night. 

‘*It’s a shame for me not to ask you to come take sup- 
per with us,” cried the young woman, ‘but we ’ain’t got 
nothing but corn meal and molasses and a bit of pork in 
the house—” 

“Oh, hush, Tina! We got a little flour,” pleaded the 
mother. ‘* When r’s all right we always have meat 
on hand, and butter; he’s a real good one to git things—” 

“That's right,” Tim soothed her. ‘‘ But what's the 
matter with me bringing my supper over here and you 
cooking it? Mrs. Ludwig, next door, she agreed with my 
wife to look ayfter me while she was gone, but I'm out 




















earlier 'n she’s expecting, and she won't git started ‘fore I 
git there. And—say! you not keeping any regular Christ- 
mas this year, s’pose I fetch Danny over his present; and 
I got some candy and dolls for the little girls.” 

“You're a good man, Timothy Baxter,” said the old 
woman, in a choked tone, ‘and you never give your mo- 
ther cause to mourn, nor you'll never give your wife, But 
it ain't Roger; it’s the drink—” 

**He needn't drink it,” snapped the wife. 

** Yes, drink’s awful when it gits bold on a body,” Tim 
interposed, with the pacific intention of agreeing with 
everybody. And he added, ‘* Well, soover I'm off, sooner 
I'll be back,” and so made his retreat. 

‘* He don’t never need to git drunk,” said Roger's wife, 
frowning. 

** But you got to consider, Tina,” said Roger’s mother, 
**he ’ain’t got the craving on him, nor the temptation. It 
‘ud be as hard for him to drink as for some folks to keep 
from it.” 

‘* Well, I wish more folks was made that way, then,” 
said Tina Harley. ‘‘Comeonin. He's hollerin’.” 

Tim shrugged his shoulders (for he had heard the com- 
ments). ‘‘ Looks like the old lady was pretty near right 
this time,” he said, grimly. ‘I’m having a sight of trouble 
trying to begin having a jag, let alone gitting one.” He 
went straight to Mrs. Ludwig; and she, a good soul who 
could forgive even untidiness in the miserable, packed 
some of her own German Christmas cookies with the sup- 
per. Well laden, Tim appeared just as the lamp had been 
lighted in the forlorn kitchen. Danny was on the watch, 
and opened the door with a beaming smile. He did not 
say a word, only smiled and smiled. Tina stood at the 
sink, washing battered dishes 
ed. Her handsome head never turned. At the door (which 
had been elaborately barricaded with chairs and a strong 
bar of oak wood nailed across) the old mother was stand- 
ing close to the key-hole, and sobbing broken sentences of 
entreaty through it. From the room came the sound of 
neavy blows and oaths. Two little girls were whimper- 
ing in a corner. 

‘You kids shet up!” said the little boy, in his biggest 
voice. “It’s all right. Mr. Baxter's come. You don’t 
need to be ‘fraid. J ain't fraid if he does git out. I can 
jump real far on my new crutch.” 

‘You let me out! You gimme my pants and shoes!’ 
bellowed the prisoner 

** Roger,” said Tim, ‘‘ you ain't going to git let out; 
and you quit that fool racket, or ll have you took to the 
jug. See?” 

‘* What” —the remarks cannot be printed for any cir 
cle!—*“ is maddling with me? Is that you, Sam Swift?’ 

“He ain't afraid of nobody, he really ain't,” thought 
Tim; and his swelling anger at the man was dashed with 
a sort of admiration and envy. ‘‘ It’s me—Tim Baxter,” 
he called back I come to stay with you to-night, but | 
ain’t coming in until after we've had supper. Stop that 
kicking and banging, or I'll have you took where you 
won't disturb folks.” He spoke in the quietest way, but 
the noise inside ceased as by magic. Directly the drunk- 
en man began to langh. 


She scowled as she work- . 
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** Well, come in and we'll talk it over,” cried he. 

** After supper,” said Tim. 

*Didn’t I tell you Mr. Baxter would fix him?” Dan 
whispered to the little girls. 

**Now, Mrs. Harley,” said Tim, ‘‘ here’s the basket; 
but Mrs. Ludwig she wants the little girls and Danny to 
come over to her house—you can put ‘em on the street 
cars—and she says they better stay all night. I think so 
too. They'll have a real good time. She's going to have 
a Christmas tree, and there'll be things on it for them, 
too.” 

The grandmother wiped her eyes and exclaimed that 
Mrs. Ludwig was real good; but the mother only cast a 
sullen eye over the children’s faded clothes, muttering, 
** They ain't fit to go with decent folks.” 

“Ain't they got them red dresses Danny gave ‘em?” 
Tim asked, with some embarrassment; it was an open se- 
cret who gave Danny the little frocks and hoods to give. 

‘* No, they ’ain’t,” said Tina, with a bitter curl of the 
lip. 

Mi He was jest crazy,” said old Mrs. Harley, ‘‘ and they 
got him to gambling.” 

Tim did not answer; he was looking at the mark on 
Danny’s forehead—a lump of mottled blues and greens 
and yellows. In his indignation he forgot the crouching 
figure opposite at the key-hole, and said: ** Did he hit you? 
I guess you ain't so good at dodging ’s you said.” 

Danny looked abashed, but tossed his head with his lit- 
tle man-of-the-world air. ‘Oh, the dodging’s all right. 
But he was chasing Tina, and | tripped him up, and he 
throwed a stick of wood at me. Didn’t hurt much.” 

“It’s the drink,” moaned the old mother; ‘‘it makes 
him fair crazy!” 

Tim had slipped his arm about Danny, under the pre- 
text of feeling the lump. He gave him a furtive hug be- 
fore he released him, saying: ‘* Say! what you guess Santa 
Claus ’s got on the tree for you? Or maybe you don’t 
believe in Santa Claus?” 

Danny looked at him reproachfully, as he slightly duck- 
ed his head in the direction of the little girls, and he 
whispered, ‘‘’Sss! they'll hear you!” 

The conversation thus was propelled into a safe chan- 
nel; and the grandmother took charge of the supper, 
while the mother prepared the little girls, who emerged 
frora their toilettes looking better than Tim had feared, if 
Emma did have a bit of twine for a shoestring. They had 
supper; and Roger’s mother heaped a plate with their best 
for Tim to carry to the captive. The latter personage had 
not made any disturbance, happily having gone to sleep 

** I'll jest lay a matrass down here and sleep,” old Mrs. 
Harley said, apologetically,to Tim. ‘‘ You or he might be 
wanting something ; and I'll keep up the fire, jest a stick 
at a time—don’t take much wood; and I got some com- 
forters for you to take in. If you don't mind kivering 
him up, too. He's gotacold on him now. We're awful 
thankful to you, Mr. Baxter.” 

Tim did not go to the cars with the children and their 
mother; he put some silver in Dan’s hand, looked at 
him, smiled feebly, and then, having an inspiration, said, 
** Looks to me you're growing, Dan ; let's heft you,” and 
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so swung him aloft, and accidentally brushed the soft little 
cheek with his own. But Danny put both arms about his 
neck, as Tina used to put her arms about Dan's own neck, 
and kissed him frankly. ‘ 1 wish you a merry Christmas,” 
said be; *‘ you're a awful good man!” 

** You're another,” said Tim. ** Don’t cut yourself with 
the drawing-knife. Oh my! what’ll Santa Claus do to me 
for telling?” 

**I know something "bout Santa Claus,” said Dauny, his 
eyes glowing. ‘‘ Lemme whisper.” 

** Well, whisper.” 

‘You're him!” whispered Danny; and broke away, 
laughing. Tim felt a little tingle at his heart. But he 
shook his head gloomily. ‘* Gitting to care too much for 
the kid,” he said. ‘‘ No doubt he'll favor his dad ‘fore he 
gits through.” Then he removed the barricade and went 
in to his task. 

It was not so intricate and violent as he had expected. 

Roger at once demanded his liberty ; but he took Tim's 
flat refusal in good part, only defending himself when he 
was called a fool. ‘* Not so much fool’s you think. I’ve 
had more good times and more fun in my life than you'll 
ever see if you live to a hundred, you cold-blooded preach- 
ing stick! Look here! You talk; but what in h can 
a man like us do but get drunk if he wants fun? He 
hasn’t any grand house and pictures and books and par- 
ties to go to, and singing and playing; he comes home 
after he’s been chased by the iron all ey runnin’ at him 
like a red-hot devil, and him dodging and his eyes on the 
jump every minvit; and he’s dead tired, but he kinder 
wants something better’n going to bed. And whiat’s he 
got? Why, he can go to the saloon! Where else can he 
go if he wants to talk a bit? And when he’s a-got a little 
time off and wants some fun, God Almighty! what fun can 
he have except git drunk? And when he's got a pint of 
whiskey in him he forgets that he has to work like a horse 
and «ie like a dog; and there's nothing better to-morrow 
than he’s got to-day, and a little blow-hard he could lick 
with one hand has got the right to order him around. He 
forgets it all; he feels like he owned the earth. Say! come 
on, Tim boy, and we'll paint the town red together, and I’)! 
show you the trick of the wheel of fortune. I jest found 
it out ayfter I lost my last quarter. Aw, come on!” 

* You quit talking nonsense,” said Tim, severely 
** You're a bloody fool, and you know it. If you don’t 
show up Monday, you'll git fired.” 

‘** Bloody fool yourself. All the sameee, I’ve had fun. 
And you'll never know what it is to feel yourself flying, 
you're so happy. You ain't Aaf’a man! Say, was you 
ever happy in your life?” 

“Don’t you git gay,” Tim retorted, with dignity. ‘I 
guess you've paid big for what you call being happy.” 

“That's right,” Roger agreed, gloomily. ‘‘My wife 
hates me, my children are 'fraid for their life of me, I’ve 
used up all my poor old mother’s little savings, and yet, 
by ——! she’s the only creature on earth would give ad—— 
if I was to die to-night.” 

**And how you treat her!” said Tim. ‘ Now, Roger, I 
ain’t saying a word against once in a long while when you 

(Continued on page 61.) 
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HE BECAME ELOQUENT IN HIS REPROACHES OF HIMSELF. 














T has not often happened that a marriage has taken place in 
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the Viceroy of India, had expected to be present and to 
be the Hon. Lilian’s first bridemaid, but she bad the mis- 
fortune to be in a carriage accident some weeks since, 
and this will not only detain her at home, but her father 
The parents of the groom, Sir Henry and Lady 
Bromley, his sister, Miss Esther, and bis brother, Mr. 
Bromley-Wilson, will be the only guests from the other 
The marriage takes place at St. John’s, the most 
fashionable Episcopal church of the city, in which Lord 
Pauncefote and his family have been pew holders during 


as well 


side 


their residence in America for the past ten years 

The wedding will be typically English in all of its de 
tails. The church, like the house 
palms and white flowers, and the chancel and altar will 
be almost hidden beneath the wealth of white and green 
A few before o'clock the 
the church will begin pealing forth the * Lohengrin’ 
march, and the full choir of white-surpliced boys will file 
in, singing the accompaniment. Promptly at noon the 
wedding party will drive up to the door of the church, 
Miss Pauncefote especially 
The bride will come into the church first, leaning on the 
arm of her father. A very fair and attractive bride she 
Her gown—which, like all the rest of 
her trousseau, was made by Paxton Cooper of London 
of ivory high neck and long 
sleeves, and elaborately trimmed with lace and chiffon 
The tulle veil will be held from her face by a wreath of 
orange flowers, and buds of the same will hold it in place 
at her back. The full court train will be carried by a most 
picturesque little page, Master Sidney Kent Legaré, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Legaré, of Washington, who will 
be dressed in a Charles |. cavalier costume of white satin 
slashed with pale blue velvet 


is to be a bower of 


moments twelve organ of 


insisting on promptness 


is sure to be 


—ig white satin, with 


This small boy, with his rich 
and effective costume, promises 

















to be one of the most novel fea- 
tures of the pretty bridal proces- 
sion, which as a whole will be 
dainty, and at the same time 
striking in the coloring of the 
costumes worn. The fact of hav- 
train carried will be, 
doubt, a veritable boon to 
Miss Pauncefote, as most brides 
complain of the weight of a long 
train when it comes to the stately 
walk upa long church-aisle; and 
the 
to be an unusually long one, the 
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train worn on this occasion is 


gown being planned to be worn 
when the bride is presented to nd 
her Majesty Queen Victoria soon 

after the wedding 


leys—‘‘ Pensez forte.” The two families are distantly connected 
aml so the fact of possessing the same motto is explained 
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TUE BRITISH EMBASSY 


entertaining. In exterior appearance it resembles an English 
It stands in a large plot of ground 
of N Street and Connectient Avenue; it is a 


substantiaily built brick building with white marble copings, 


geutieman’s country place 
at the intersection 


the only pretentious part about it being a stately porte cochére 
front of the house. Through the centre runs 
a handsome hall, with imposing marble pillars on each side of 
it; in black-walnut on the first 
of which is a life-size picture of England’s Queen, 
painted nearly 

To the left of tne 


which graces the 


the rear is a wick staircase 
landing 
i half-century ago 
hall are the long drawing-rooms, which are 


filled with elegant furnishings in red and gold, rare tapestries, 


and some fine paintings Several cozy corners and window- 
seats, piled high with downy pillows, give these rooms a very 
homelike appearance The dining-room extends across the 
west of the house, and to the south of it is the spacious ball- 
room. Its decorations are of white and gold; the Louis XVI 


furniture is uphelstered in ¢ 


rimso 


damask, and the draperies 
ure of the same rich coloring the morning of the wedding 
rmed into a fairylund of flowers 


cal palms will line the hallway; 


f 
1ST 


the entire house wil! be t 
und greens. Tall tro; 
to be banked 


bowls of cut flowers placed in ev ry available space 


the man- 
with the choicest hot house plants, and 
White 
roses have been chosen for the dining-room, and for the table an 
exceedingly pretty arrangement will make the breakfast an ar- 
tistic as well as a gastronomi 


tels are 


prensure 
For two weeks before the wedding the embassy will contain 
a merry house party, although the guests from abroad will not 


be ws many as had becn anticipated, Miss Curzon, a cousin of 


IN WASHINGTON. 








sister of the bride, the Hon. Siby] Paunce words ‘‘ Pensez forte” being the origin of the bride's family and 
fote, with Miss Esther Bromley, the sis- name, Pauncefote. OUL ¢ 
ter of the groom; next, the younger As the bride approaches the altar, the groom, escorted by his |de F 
sister of the bride, the Hon. Audrey, and~ brother, Mr. Bromley- Wilson, will step forward to meet her; as |tifal 
with her Miss Hetty Sargent, of Boston. the attendants follow they will form in a hollow square around | pirez 
Following them will be the four ushers the bridal couple, and Dr. Mackay-Smith, the rector of the par- |senee 
-Mr. Gerard A. Lowther, first seeretary — ish, will pronounce the solemn service which makes them man jemba 
of the embassy; Mr. C..N. E. Eliot, see- and wife. During the ceremony the organist will play a seft | gene 
ond secretary; Mr. W.G.-Max Muller, running accompaniment, and at its close, and as the bridal pat- |mem 
second secretary; and Mr. Arthur Ilum- ty Jeaves, he will play Mendelssohn’s march, with the choir boys jas th 
phreys - Owen, honorary attaché. The singing the wedding-song—the music continuing until after [being 
bridemaids’ dresses are of blue silk covered with white lace’and ~ every guest has gone. The church will be filled with a most die feo fe 
chiffon. The hand tinguished com TWasi 
some picture-hats of pany. the Pres [ber « 
black 


velvet, black 
tips, and blué panne 


ident and Mra E 
McKinley honor Fother 
ing the ocension| A’ 
with their pre 


bows were designed 
at Maison Lili, Lon- 
don, and 
artistic creations 
They will carry large 
bouquets of English 
violets, tied with 
bows and long rib 
of the 
hue, and will 
exquisite diamond 
pins, the gift of the 
groom. The pins 
are in the shape of a 
pheasant made of 
diamonds (the phea 
sant, it- will re- 
membered, is the 
Bromley crest)stand- 
ing on a bar of gold 


are most 





bons same 


wear 


be 














on which is enam 
elled the motto of 
both the Paunce- 














fotes and the Brom BALL-RVUOM AT TUE EMBASSY, ANOTHER 
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ounecied, ence All the members of the cabinet and their families will 
nined xo be there, and a majority of the Supreme Court justices 
ss fut ud their wives. The heads of the diplomatic corps will be 


ouben masse, The am!mnssacorial families, Baron and Baroness 
tod by his |de Pava. Doctor von Holleben, Count Cassini and his beau 
et her; a8 | tifal young niece Mile. Marguerita, and Sefior and Sefiora As 
re around |pirez, will be in prominent near the front. In the ab 
sence of the French ambassador from the country, the French 
them man jembassy will be represented by the chargé d'affaires. Mr. Eu 
lay a soft [gene Thiebtut. Many of the United Senators and 
yrichel pat |members of Congress expect to be present, such an occasion 
choir bors jas this being almost unprecedented in Washington society, and 
intl after fheing too festive an occasion to be missed by any one who is 
n most die Feo fortunate as to receive ‘repr 


seats 


f the par 


States 


a card. A large representation of 


hed cou PWashington’s most exclusive unofficial soc iety and a large num- 
the Pres pber of out-of-town guests will add to the numbers of the diplo 
and Mrs. fm@atie and otherwise official circles, the army and navy and 


iley honor 
e ocension 


Other cities being well re presented 
A wedding-breakfast follows at the 








hundred are to be entertained. 
back of a group of palms in the hall will play during the 


A string band stationed 


reception and breakfast. Lord and Lady Pauncefote will 
stand at the doorway of the drawing-room and receive their 
guests, and pass them on to the bride and groom, who will 
be stationed in the centre of the front room. After the 
congratulations are over, the company will go to the break 

fast, a most elaborate affair, and which will be served in 
strictly English style tu iis slightest detail. The gifts for 
this most fortunate couple are numerous and costly, and in- 
clude much solid plate and many pieces of almost matchless 
cut glass, and were sent by some of the most notable people 
of both England and America. 

The bride's going-away gown is a mauve cloth costume 
with a coat to match; her hat is of mauve panne trimmed 
with long-haired beaver. Mr. and Mrs. Bromley will spend 
a short time in this country before returning to England, 
however, at which time they will take up their residence at 
the Bromley seat, Stokes Hall. 

St. John’s Church, where the ceremony will take place, 
is the oldest Episcopal Church in Washington, and has 
been the worshipping-place of many well-known, even 
world -famous men and women 
during its long years of existence. 





( Sir Sulina cefote 








Weddings in Washington soci 





ety almost always have more pic- 
turesque features than those in 
other American cities. There are, 
first of all, the gorgeous full-dress 
costumes of the Oriental members 
of the diplomatic corps, the orders 
and decorations, which, while un- 
American, are, perhaps, for that 
very reuson, attractive to Ameri- 
can eyes, as a novelty is apt to be 
There are also the uniforms of 
Army and Navy officers, who are 
always found in large numbers so 
near the national headquarters 
With the gold braid and general 
gorgeousness of the official part of 
the brilliant church audience, com 
bined with the severity of the or 
dinary civilian’s frock-coat, and 
the choicest and prettiest gowns 
of the women, the bird’s-eye view 
of St. John’s on the happy day 
promises to be a sight weil worth 
travelling far to see. 

The popularity of the bride-to 
be and her the fact 
which causes the keenest interest 
in the coming marriage. During 
their years of residence in Wash 
ington they have been uniformly 
and tactful. Their home, 
beautiful in every way, and a typical 
English home with its stateliness, has 
had an atmosphere of sim 
plicity which has given it a charm all 
its own. The formal and informal en 
tertainments at the embassy have been 
much-enjoyed occasions, and those for 
tunate persons who’ had the entrée to 
the warmly hospitable ‘ open-house ” of 
the Pauncefotes will have many pleas 
ant 


sisters is 


gracious 


always 


hours to cherish as memories when 
the British Ambassador and his family 
have gone back to England, as they ex 
pect to do during the coming spring 























The tact of Lord Pauncefote’s daugh- 
ters has been often commented on as 





their Cmlassy, where something over thre 


prey 
































ANUTUER AIT OF TIE 


BRIDE-TO-BE. 





TABLE 


SET FUR THE WEDDING-BREAKFAST. 
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one of their salient characteristics, In the course of their so 
cial experiences it was inevitable that questions of precedence 
should arise, both at home or in the homes of others, at formal 
functions, The unfailing courtesy and tact which they bave 
shown on such occasions have added much to their popularity 

English girls they undoubtedly are, in spite of their ten years’ 
residence in America; and yet with all their thoroughly British 
characteristics, both physical and mental, they have acquired 
much of the American spirit of independence. Those who 
know them best say they will be quite sad at leaving their life 
in Washington, and the charming home in Connecticut Ave 
nue, where they have scen and assisted at so many good times 

Lord Pauncefote himself will be sadly missed in social as we! 
as in official circles. He is always a welcome figure in the vari 
ous functions at the capital. 

Mr. Maurice Bromley- Wilson, who will act as best man for 
his brother, has taken his last name on account of an inheritance, 
Dallam Towers, Westmoreland. They—he and the groom.-to 
be—are sons of Sir Henry Bromley, of Stoke Hall of Notting 
ham, and Ashwell of Rutland. The guests from England will 
arrive some time before the wedding, and a series of entertain 
ments in their honor will add to the festivities of the close of 
the seuson in Washington, 
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MELOON 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL 





CHAPTER V. 
ARRIVAL 


S she heard her mother’s question Wilhelmina turned 
towards her with an impetuous movement, which 
Sie instantly subdued 
No,” she said, ‘‘it’s not a bit like Paris. If 
you're rested we'll goon. These hills are hard 
for ul 
They went on in silence. On a long level space where 
they walked easily Mrs. Armstrong suddenly caught at 
her daughter's band, and exclaimed: 
Try a note here, Miny! ‘The airis so clear and bra- 
ing; try a note here! 

A flash came to the girl's eyes and a swift-going quiver 
to her lips; but flash and quiver were so soon gone that 
her mother was not sure they had been 

I’m tired and out of breath, mother,” was the reply 

Mrs. Armstrong sighed 

ivain 


Rawdon Meloon is a man I haven’t made up my mind 
about.” 

An hour later the two had changed their dusty clothes 
and were slowly descending the stairs that led into the 
hall 

At the sound of their footsteps a door below was flung 
open and Meloon appeared. He stood waiting. He seem 
ed taller and more square in the house than be had seemed 
out-of-doors. 

*Yon’ve done rather well,” he said, as they approach- 
ed; ‘‘ you"ye got through ‘ prinking’—is that the word? 
—sooner than I expected. There’s not a woman on the 
premises besides yourselves, and hasn't been since my 
wife died. I thought I'd have a vacation from them,” 
laughing. ‘* Not but that they’re useful. I'm ready to 
give up housework now. It’s a pull on a man to have to 
sweep and dust; not that I've done much of it. I hate to 
have to wring out a dish-cloth; I always feel as if I want- 


*‘each room is worse than the other. We'll try this,” 
walking forward through an open door. “It’s getting 
dark now, and you can’t see how horribly a womanless 
man lives. Find chairs if you can, and I'll make a blink 
of fire on the hearth. ‘Then I'll kill a chicken and fry it 
for you; I s’pose you're starved.” 

The two women had followed their host into a room 
whose blinds were shut. Wilhelmina stumbled against 
something which gave out a melodious twang. Meloon 
sprang forward. 

‘**T guess you're walking on my fiddle,” he said, catch- 
ing up an object and carefully putting it on a chair. 

** Better stand still till I bring alight, afterali. There's 
a piano here somewhere; don’t run against it. Here, 
can’t you see to sit down?” 

He drew a match from his waistcoat pocket, seraped it 
across the sole of his boot, then held it up while his guests 
hurriedly sat down in the first empty chairs they could 
: find. The tiny flame reveal- 
ed chaos, then went out. 





Yes, I s’pose you are; I 





hadn't ought to have nien 
tioned it. I guess we c’n go 
on now, can't we? 

They resumed their walk 

W het you get rested 
Miny,” said the mother, after 
a few moments,“ I shouldn’t 
wonder if you'd want to try 
i note—should you won 
der?” —wistfully 

I cant tell: we needn't 
think of that 

“ae. acquiescingly ; 

we needn't think of that 

A quarter of a mile was 
traversed The sun was 
now shining level upon 
their faces The damp pen 
etrating odors of the coming 
night were rising from the 
valleys The road was en 
siedle solitary save for these 
two women and the dog 

Mrs. Armstrong glanced 
“round her; no one was in 
sight. She turned to her 
companion and flung her 
arms about her, crying out 
as she did so 

It does seem as if I 
couldn't bear it, Miny! 
Tain’t much use trying to 
bear it, is it? I thought 
you'd be a prima donna by 
this time. They said you 
would—they all said you 
woukl! 

But you never wanted 
me to be a prima donna, 
mother 

rhat's neither here nor 
there. It’s what you wanted 

it's what you wanted 
Won't you try a note pow? 
The air is so pure and bra 
cing; won't you?” 

The girl was holding her 
mother closely with one arm 
The other hand she raised 
to her throat and pressed it 
there 

I can't, she said, 
hoarsely **I don’t dare to 
try—and yet I'd give the 
world if Idared. Mother,” 
with an abrupt change of 
manner how foolish we 
ire! Let us talk of Cousin 
Rawdon Meloon,” smiling 

We're going to be his 
housekeepers, you and | 
wd I'm never, never in this 
work! to be a prima donna 
tut I may have one ambi 
tion—I may try to return 
the money that Miss Run 
ciman flung away on me 
It ‘ll be a long pul but if I 
wet UH I'm an old woman 


I can, perhaps, do it I'm 











“Don’t stir while I'm 
gone,” was the command 

The two women heard 
Meloon’s footsteps clash 
away on the bare floor; then 
an opening and slamming 
of doors in some remote 
part of the house, and after 
a moment the shrill and dis- 
tant cries of fowl. 

** Did you see what a look- 
ing place this room is?” ask- 


whisper. 
Yes. But why does he 
have a fiddle and a piano?” 

“Oh, he’s real musical! 
at least, he used to be.” 

The giri drew a deep 
breath, but she said no- 
thing 

They seemed to wait a 
long time there in the dark 
ness—so long, in fact, that 
they began to wonder if 
they had been forgotten 
They remembered that they 
were hungry; possibly they 
were assisted in this re 
membrance by a faint odor 
of frying chicken, which 
gradually diffused itself 
through the house 

‘** Perhaps he will eat the 
chicken and never think of 
us,” remarked Wilhelmina 
at last 

‘There were two crack 
ers left in my hand-bag,” 
murmured her mother. 

*And the hand-bag was 
left in the cart,” was the re- 
sponse. 

Five minutes more pass 
ed, and then more tramping 
and slamming were heard 
this time approaching. Me 
loon entered with a dingy 
lamp in one hand, and on 
his other arm a load of 
wood. He put wood and 
lamp on the hearth and 
knelt down beside them. 
He began whittling kin 
dlings from a pine stick, not 
noticing any one. These 
shreds of wood he arranged 
artfully, puta lighted match 
to them, then sat back on 
his heels to watch the suc- 
cess of his fire - making. 
Without removing his eyes 
from the growing blaze he 
made this inquiry— 

* Would you two mind 
eating off one plate?” 

** Not in the least—so that 
we may eat,” promptly, from 
Miny. 

** That’s what I thought,” 














not gowg to think about 
inything else; but you, litth 
moher, you may pray, and 
read books about the com 
ing of the Lord, and on these hills you may watch for His 
coming. As for me, I haven't decided that there is any 
Lord , 

Wilhelmina!” sharply 

Come,” phlegmatically let us go on.” 

The younger woman led the older by the hand, and 
soon they came to the gate which Meloon had mentioned. 
It stood open and led into a long lane, at the end of which, 
a mile away, they saw a large red house with barns and 
corn-barns in the rear, and a long open shed attached to 
the house 

That must be the place,” said Wilhelmina, in a busi 
nesslike voice and if we suit our employer we'll live 
there for a while I shall make the butter and do the 
hardest of the work: I'll be your maid. Comeon. Cousin 
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“MELOON.... LOOKED UP AT THE GIRL BY THE MANTEL.” 


ed to fling it at somebody’s head; I used occasionally to 
throw it at Trooper, but he didn’t mind. He would pick 
up the wet rng and bring it to me—didn't you, boy?” 

Meloon extended his hand towards a dimly seen bulk 
that lay at the end of the hall. This bulk tardily arose 
and came forward, revealing that it was a yellow St. 
Bernard with a black muzzle. 

** He’s 80 old now that he doesn’t take much notice of 
visitors; be thinks I can take care of ‘em myself. He's 
got a growl or two left, though, hasn't he?” as Trooper 
caught sight of Lotos, who was standing just outside the 
open door. The two dogs stood looking at each otber, 
muttering and bristling; then Trooper thought better of 
it, wagged his tail, and gave permission for Lotos to enter, 
which he did immediately, and began to sniff every where. 

“I hardly kuow where to take you,” said Meloon; 


carefully putting on small 
pine sticks so that the flames 
curled up among them. ‘I 
find I have but one really 
clean plate left besides the 
platter where the chicken is going. For myself, I’m 
past needing a plate; fingers and thumbs have been 
good enough for me. But,I've lots of cups; you 
shall each have a cup for your coffee, and each a 
spoon. I’m going to bring the whole spread right in 
here now, for this, I’ve decided, is the best-looking place 
in the house.” 

Here the speaker rose from his knees and glanced about 
him as the big blaze revealed every part of the room. It 
was desolate with thick-lying dust, and piled with news 
papers. books, and sheets of music. 

n the dust on the once-polished top of the piano were 
long paths made by the dragging of books across it; over 
the piece of furniture apparently made to hold the sheet- 
music were a pair of pantaloons and a coat. 

(Continued on page 58.) 
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THE HOUSEHOLD: 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The 


Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail 


A Constant Reaper.—Bed-rooms like those which 
you describe are always hard to manage. You must 
go in and out of the room many times, and see how 
several different arrangemeuts suit you. Your aim 
must be to break up those Jong lines, and this you can 
do by pulling your furniture about in different ways, 
Since the shape of the room iteelf makes more or less 
of a vista for you, you must be careful not to place at 
the end of it anything so ugly and uninteresting as a 
wash-stand. Use screens, and pat your mirrors where 
they will add to the width and not to the length of 
the room. Then do not attempt to decorate the ceil- 
ing. In rooms shaped like yours you would seem to 
be sbut up inabox Bring your ceiling color down 
to the straight line, which was, as you said, four feet 
from the floor, Ifyou ase any paper on the ceiling, 
let it be one of an almost invisible design, and keep it 
all in one tone. Use great discretion about draping 
the mantels of your lower rooms, and if you find that 
they need something, do not attempt to drape or loop 
the hanging, but put it on simply and plainly. Either 
put one or two of your best things only on the mantel 
shelf, or crowd it with many. Mach depends upon the 
use you make of your fireplace, and the fact that a 
stove is present which really robe a mantel-.of its true 
sentiment, and makes it an ordinary shelf susceptible 
of being treated in a different way. 


Joseruins.—Your questions are rather geveral! It 
would have been easier had you submitted a plan, 
however rough, or suggested some of your special 
needs. This mach, however, you have told me—that 
you have “a seven-room cottage, four rooms on the 
first floor, and the bed-rooms above.” Now no cot- 
tage in the world onght to be furnished except with 
simplicity. Things may be costly, you may have beau- 
tiful pictures and carvings, bat the general effect 
should be one of simplicity. There ought to be no 
satine, no excess of upholstered farniture, nothing that 
is stuffy in the way of ahanging. Your walls should 
be simple, your hangings, your furnitare. Your paint 
should be of one color. Begin, then, with your paint, 
and have all your wood painted white. If yon have 
not many pictures, go in for papers that furnish in 
themselves. Write to some large well-known paper- 
store and get samples of paper for cottages. Choose 
stripes for downstairs, and flowers for your bed-rooms. 
Do not put red in any bed-room, nor get a paper with 
gilt figores. For furniture, if you can get old woods— 
cedars, and the like, and they used to make good desks 
and bureaus of that wood—fill your house with these, 
otherwise get willow furnitare and cushion it with 
cretoune or corduroy. Both are appropriate with 
willow, and both are cheap. A dark green willow 
chair with a dark green corduroy cushion is lovely in 
any country house. Keep al! upholstered sofas and 
chairs, all advertised parlor suites, ont of the place. 
Put chintzes or flowered cottons at your windows, 
ruffling the curtains, or edging them with a small 
fringe. You will find denim a good material for wear. 
It is only sixteen cents a yard, and washes well, and if 
you cannot afford corduroy, use the denim for your 
cushion-cover and your parlor curtains, having dotted 
white muslin cortains againet the windows. Study 
to make your windows pretty from outside as well as 
jn, and make them al! alike, or all on one floor if you 
can do no better. If you want more specific answers, 
write more specific questions. 


Leonona.—You ask, “‘What kind of a chair do you 
advise for a small hall?” If | were sure of being 
understood, I should say almost any kind of a chair! 
And yet so mach depends upon the hall and the charac 
ter of the house. In general, however, the more eub- 
stantial and stable the chair the better. One having 
upboletery is never permitted. Neither shonld one 
use a chair having any gilt. Where space is an im- 
portant consideration man persons nse oak settees, 
the seat being arranged as a box in which various 
things are kept—oversehoes, and sometimes dauste:s. 
Sometimes a long low bench is placed there, but the 
old Colonial chairs are the although if you have 
a substantial chair, even though it belongs to no par- 
ticular period, and it is straight backed and has a cer- 
tain dignity about it, you can use jt without trouble. 
Your hall curtains must be of a thin and sheer ma- 
terial that is easily washed. Dotted muslin is always 
in good taste. Do you mean thick or thin curtains 
for your sitting-room windows? Dotted muslin is 
good in a sitting-room too, though if the sun be 
strong the effect is apt to be glaring, and it is better 
to have some less shining surface 


best ; 


A Bazan Apuirer —Most exquisite bed-spreads are 
made of dotted muslin and a color, but they are very 
perishable, and any one who uses them must be pre- 
pared to see them lose their freshness rapidly. When 
once their glory has departed they must be discarded 
For that reason, unless you can afford to make the 
necessary changes, I would not counsel you to have 
them. Do not dislike your wooden beds if they are 
good in shape and design. Wooden beds are growing 
every day in favor. Nothing else takes the place of 
one that is really fine. The brass or meial ved came 
in a8 a revolt againet the ugly high-back beds that 
prevailed after the four-poster went out of existence, 
but a gvod wooden bed holds its place in favor always. 
Now if you insist upon anything else than a fine Mar- 
seilles cover, which is always good, why not have one 
of silk—some soft silk like a fine damask? Silk is 
often used with meogany, and the covers are made to 
drow up over the pillows, the sides only being ruffled 
and falling over the side-pieces of the bed. [f you 
have «a spread to tuck in no ruffle is used, and then I 
should prefer white. Have you thought of the Ana- 
tolian cottons? They have a fringe on the sides, and 
they are adapted to almost any room. I suggest al! 
these, because though the Swiss muslin over a color is 
most lovely, it ie most perishable. Towels that can 
be changed as often as wet are the only proper things 
for wash-stands, and this without reference to the 
cover of either bureau or table. Swiss muslin and a 
color for the bureau are also good, if, ws I said in 
reference to them for the bed, you can afford to change 
them ag often as necessary. Nothing is more terrible 
in a bed-room than something dusty or soiled which 
has been kept simply becanse to change it involved 
labor and expense. You can be forgiven for coarse 
linen when ciean, but never soiled finery. Why not 
use drawn linen, by-the-way, or embroideries? Bed- 
spreads are lovely when embroidered on coarse linen. 





G. C.—I emiled a little, quietly, and to myself, as I 
read your letter. “ All that beaatifal old Empire far- 
niture,” I thought, “and her apartment a dilemma !” 
But I recognized your trouble before I had finished ; 
only I want to tell you before I proceed to make any 
direct reply that you are most fortunate not only in 
your possessions, but in your apartment itself. No- 
thing could be more delightfully planned for a small 
flat than that hall dividing the living-rooms from the 





kitchen and servant's quarters, and having your parlor, | 


library, and dining-room all communicating, yet all 
distinct. Those things mast be better managed where 
you are in Germany than they are with us, for our 
small apartinents are apt be anything but nice. Before 
I go further, too, let me say that those windows that 
open out have always had a great fascination for me. 
If it is too cold to open the entire half-window, try to 
arrange one like that window in Rossetti’s picture of 


Paola and Francesca—ip other words,get your landlord | 


to let you quarter one of the windows, and then keep 
that particular part open, the other closed. That bay- 
window in your library, too, can be made a distinct 
feature in itself by a low window-seat placed under 
the sashes, or if they open out, run a low shelf instead 
of a seat round the bay, and on this shelf keep large 
brass pots of flowers. The effect of flowers or green 
against that casement would be lovely. Place your 
writing-table there directly in front of the window. 
It onght to nearly fill the space. Your divan, then, 
should be in that northwest corner, its head to the 


window, so you can have the light of the window by | 


day, and of a tall lamp which you place there by night. 
On the other side of the table your reading-chair. A 


low bookcase back of the divan is always good, your | 


pamphiets and little-used books on the lower shelves. 
You must have a table for your periodicals, and an- 
other four your books. All thie if yon insiet on your 
original plan and take that reom for your library 

But have you thought of using that as your parlor, and 
the reom next the bed-room as your library? . In that 
Way your two more intimate rooms adjoin, giving you 
greater comfort and privacy. Berides, with your Em- 
pire furniture for your parlor, and your German oak 
for your dining-room, you ought to be able to keep 
your two periods more or less intact, and keep your 
library asa living-room, too, which it probably will be. 
Remember that rocking-chairs have no place in any 
parlor even in this country, and that if you want to 
keep to things as they are in America, you cannot 
have rocking-chairs in a parlor, and seldom, nowadays, 
anywhere else except in bed-rooms, perhaps, or on 
hotel plazzas Put your piano in that northwest 
corner, then, of the old library, or of the parlor if you 
keep to your own plan, but keep ite keys next the 
corner. Over the end of the piano drape a piece of 
lovely old brocade if you have it. Two tall cathedral 
candlesticks placed on the floor on either side of your 
key-board make a most effective arrangement for 
lights. 
The draperies you suggest must be most interesting, 
and I should certainly use them. Keep your parlor 
true to its period, all the Empire furniture in it, and 
do not let the divan get in there. Have a gold and 
white paper for your walls. Ido not notice any fire- 
places, so that I cannot give you any more definite 
plan of arrangement. Your rags must be lovely, and 
will add great character. Study to make the view of 
every room from its entrance pretty; remember that 
the eye always travels, ae it were, up a line, and that 
you want to make the end of every vista interesting. 
Therefore, get half a dozen points of view, and study 
each one carefully. See how a room looks from this 
door and that, from this sofa and that, from whatever 
place one is expected to pause and have even a second 
of time for observation. All trne artists consider 
these questions, whether as architects or sculptors, and 
they arrange their material so that at certain points 
the eye is rested 


AvvViIce TO MoTnKKs.—Mxs, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syxur should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
ary Pook as colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
—{ Adv. 


HEALTH GIVING 
QUALITI£s to infants are contained in every can of 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. “It saved 
the baby’s life” is the message received from 
thousands of mothers. Eagle stands first.—{Adv.] 
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*‘A Perfect Food’’ 

“* Preserves Health’’ 
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“Known the world over. 
. . » Received the highest in- @ 
dorsements from the medical 
practitioner, the nurse, and s 
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and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gaxette. 
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Put your Empire sofa at the foot of the piano. | 
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Cream of Wheat 


For a good, hearty, nourishing, winter breakfast, 
to fit for school or office try this: 


BREAKFAST PORRIDGE 


To one quart of boiling water add one-half teaspoon full of salt and 
three-fourths of a cup of Cream of Wheat. Stir it in slowly and cook fifteen 
minutes or longer, in a covered dish set in boiling water. Cooking one-half 
or three-quarters of an hour increases its delicacy of flavor. Serve hot 
with cream and sugar. Many prefer it to stand until it jellies, as this adds 


somewhat to its delicacy. 


PICTURES FREE 


Ask your grocer to show you our elegant views of North- 
western Scenery, one of which he will give with each pur- 
chase of two packages. They are fine gravures, in no sense 
cheap, but soft, beautifully toned pictures mounted on dark 
mats, size 15 by 17 inches, entirely fit to appear on the 
stateliest wall, and without mark or advertising of any sort. 
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ANTISEPTIC 


SKIN SOAP 


MADE FROM THE FRESH 
GREEN LEAVES OF THE 
TASMANIAK BLUE GUM 
TREE: HEALING REFRESH 
BEAUTIFYING 


Mail 


e,25¢ 
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THE ONLY DANDRUFF CURE 
and Positive Preventive of Baldness. 

Essentially an Ideal HAIR TONIC for LADIES, as it is 
free from all oily or fatty substances. Invented by Dr. 
P.J. Eicunorr, Professor of Dermatology, Elberfeld,Germany. 

Send for instructive pamphlet on treatment of the HAIR. 
Sole U.S. Agents, MULHENS & KROPFF, 35 and 37 White Street, New York. |* 


Have You Seen Harper’s Portrait Catalogue © ‘istingished and 


portraits)? 3000 Books described and classified under History, Travel, and Description; 
Biography : Fiction ; Literature; Fine Arts; Useful Arts: Science: Languages; Sociology; 
Religion; Philosophy, etc. WRITE FOR JT. Sent free upon receipt of postage (10 cents) 


address HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 56 ) 

** It does need dusting,” remarked the man. 

strong gasped, but she said nothin 

I took up the carpet because felt more freedom on 
a bure floor,” said Mr. Meloon. ‘‘A man can scuff 
round easier on boards, But I must go back to my 
chicken 

Before leaving the room, however, he turned to a table 
loaded with papers and books; these he swept off with a 
wide, comprehensive gesture of his arm, and they fell in 
aheap. A fragment of rosin rolled forward so close to 
the fire that it began to melt 

I'his time Meloon returned directly, bearing his platter 
of smoking hot chicken and his one plate turned down 
over it. He went back for coffee, cream, and cups, and 
then they all ate and drank, at first hungrily ont in si- 
lence. The plate was piled full and set on Mrs. Arm- 
strong’s knees. Trooper, the St. Bernard, came solemnly 
and somewhat stiffly and sat by his master’s elbow, taking 
bones and swallowing them with mysteriously little chew- 
ing. As for Lotos, he stood near his mistress, watching 
and drooling with unconcealed impatience, snatching at 
what she gave him. 

Wilhelmina wondered why her spirits began to rise, 
but coffee and food often produce what seems a spiritual 
effect 

The fire roared on the hearth; it was not cold without, 
but there was a chill in the house which these flames dis- 
pe lled 

I just perceive,” said Meloon, ‘‘ that there is no bread. 
Have you missed bread, Cousin Serissa?” 

Yes,” she replied, hesitatingly. 

loo bad. I baked bread yesterday. 
and water, and saleratus. After I put it in the oven I 
forgot it. This morning I remembered it, but to me it did 
not look appetizing, so | forgot it again. Indian meal I 
have subdued, but flour—well, I mean to buy bread when 
I go to The Junction; but the baker comes there only oncé 
a week, and | don't often find any left. The people at 
The Junction seem to look upon baker's bread as a treat, 
like ice-cream—they gobble it up before I can get there.” 

Mrs. Armstrong was now silting in a rocker, and her 
daughter was on a “cricket” at her feet. 

Meloon was bolt-upright in a chair that did not look 
strong enough to hold him. The firelight was bright on 
the group. The man’s eyes dwelt on his guests as he 
talked. His dog was beside him, and his hand was often 
on the yellow head 

The girl gazed into the fire. She was not thinking; 
she was basking like an animal who has just been fed 
snd who is warm. She hardly listened to what was said; 
she did not care. In a few moments sie would be sleepy; 
she wondered if she and her mother would be left to sleep 
on the floor in that room; they could cover themselves 
with their shawls and put their heads on a pile of papers. 
Perhaps she had already grown drowsy, for she must be 
dreaming that she heard some one calling her “ Billy.” 

She started and gazed coufusedly at Meloon. He gazed 
back at her and smiled 

“It was I who called you Billy,” he said. 


Mrs. Arm- 


It was flour 


CHAPTER VI. 
HOW IT WENT. 
HE girl rose to her feet quickly with a curious air, as 
if she had been summoned by some one. She stood 
an instant, and then walked to the mantel, where sane leaned 
an arm. The blaze had died down, leaving a heap of 
ruddy coals 

‘| guess you've been asleep, Miny,” said her mother. 

Miny put her hand to her forehead. 

res,” she responded, ‘‘and I dreamed that I was 
kneeling in front of the tower in that scene with Manrico, 
and She roused herself. ‘‘ How silly of me to tell a 
dream! I hate to have people tell dreams.” 

Meloon’s long legs were stretched out towards the 
hearth, and while Wilhelmina was speaking he had been 
looking at his feet. Now he raised his eyes as he said: 

‘*T was there—I was in New York that night, and in 
the fifth seat from the orchestra, at the left hand. I won- 
dered who it was that had taken that other singer's place. 
I thought you a bold piece to try to be Leonora after that 
other. But you didn’t look bold; you were shrinking 
and afraid. I tell you I was interested. You took a tug 
right at my heartstrings. I'll bet there wasn’t a man in 
the audience that dido’t feel that tug. How that fellow 
in the tower did sing at you! I found out who he was 
later. I didn’t blame him; I'd have sung so too if I 
could. Idon’t know why I have such a bull-frog of a 
voice, I didn’t wonder that the people rose at you. I 
asked who you were, and they said you were Billy Arm- 
strong, a protégée of the Runciman. I said to myself: 
‘She'll do; we'll hear from her some day.’ I came back 
to the farm here the next day, and I haven't been forty 
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miles away from it since. I read the papers now and 
then, and I used to look for a word about you; thea I for- 
got. ‘There isn’t much use in remembering. Your face 
that night made me think of something; I never could tell 
what, till [saw you and your mother together over at The 
Junction to-day ; then I knew you had a bit of a look like 
Serissa when she was young; but I never thought of your 
belonging to her, though I knew she married a fellow 
named Armstrong. Of course I knew that ne child of 
Serissa’s ould by any chance get on to an opera stage. 
Odd, isn’t it, that just the things we know can’t happen 
do happen?” 

Meloon drew up his feet and crossed his legs, clasping 
his hands over one knee. Billy's eyes were fixed upon him, 
but he was gazing into the fire. He tossed up his head 
to throw back that thick lock of grizzled hair that had a 
trick of falling forward. 

Now that the flames had ceased to make sueh a glare in 
the rooms, the lines in the man’s face were less visible, but 
the sort of granite aspect of his features came out still 
more. 

‘“‘ For instance,” he went on, ‘‘I could have sworn that 
the girl who took Leonora’s part that night wouldn’t ever 
come out to the Meloon farm to help do my house-work, 
and here sheis. Sometimes I think it’s quite worth while 
to keep on living just to see what will happen; then again 
I think it doesn’t pay. Serissa,” turning quickly towards 
the little figure that seemed to shrink farther and farther 
into the rocker, ‘‘ what do you say? Does it pay?” 

The woman clasped her hands as she answered, in an 
intense voice: 

“Oh yes, it pays just to be here in the world and see 
what the Lord will do with you. And maybe the Lord 
will come while you are living here. Just think of that! 
To be able to see Him with your mortal eyes—see Him in 
all His glory descending from the heaveus with the angels 
about Him.” 

The girl moved uneasily as she heard these words, but 
she did not glance towards the speaker. 

But Meloon did more than glance; he turned squarely 
in his chair and stared at the faded face that had once 
taken his fancy; but it had been more than a thousand 
years ago that he had had this fancy. 

‘*Do you go into trances, Serissa?” he asked, with some 
roughness. 

*'Trances? No, I guess not —I don’t know,” rousing 
herself with some difficulty. 

Meloon continued to gaze at her for a moment longer; 
then he resumed his old position and looked up at the girl 
by the mantel. 

‘‘Why did you stop singing, Billy?” he inquired. He 
had a quite direct way of putting questions, and an ap- 
parent ignorance of the fact that possibly some questions 
were better unasked. 

There was « perceptible space of time before the answer 
came. Mrs. Armstrong's face became anxious; she fid- 
geted. 

** Because I lost my voice,” replied Billy. 

** But I waut her to try a note now she has come here,” 
cried Mrs. Armstrong, eagerly. ‘* | was asking her when 
we were walking up if she wouldn't try a note. The air 
is so clear and bracing. Something happened in her throat, 
but you can’t tell when it'll be all right again. I tell her 
likely ’s not it’ll be all right = as sudden as it happened. 
Don't you think so, Cousin Rawdon?” 

**T don’t know,” said Meloon—“ I don’t know anything 
about it.” He raised his hand and struck it sharp down 
on his knee. ‘‘I vow,” in a great voice—‘‘I vow, that 
was devilish! Tell me about it, Billy. Were you in pub- 
lic? Did it go back on you in public?” 

** Oh, don’t ask her!” in a murmur from the mother. 

** Yes, I shall ask her, too; it’s no use wincing. Put 
your finger down hard on a sore place and it doesn’t burt 
so bad. Were you in public, Billy?” 

The girl left the fireplace and began walking about the 
room as if movement were imperative. 

Her mother had never dared to speak of that time. 

Meloon turned and threw his arm over the back of his 
chair, thai he might the better watch Billy as she tramped 
quickly, turning aside for the piles of things on the floor. 
Her hands were clasped behind her ; she was white, and 
her eyes shone 

** Never mind, Miny,” said her mother, timidly; but the 
girl did not seem to hear her. Lotos rose from some news- 
papers on which he had been lying, and trailed along after 
his mistress, remonstrantly, but as if he must follow. 

**In public,” said Billy to herself, instead of to her com- 
panions. *‘ Oh yes; everything was as humiliating as pos- 
sible. It was at Milan. Marchesi said I could sing—I 
was ready—not that I had learned everything, but enough; 
only I must keep on learning. It was a magnificent chance 
—the manager pleaded with me. I was frightened at first 
when the time came, but I got over that. I sang glorious- 
ly—my voice obeyed me ; yes, my very soul sang. It was 


an experience to give one wings. I could have soared to 
heaven. And the people who heard me were wild with 
enthusiasm; it was victory, intoxication, glory. I came 
out for the last time, feeling that I could sing anything— 
as I had always longed to sing. The orchestra dwindled 
to the violins, which were to accompany me. I walked 
forward towards the foot-lights and opened my lips. A 
kind of hoarse croak came from them ; it was as if some- 
thing had spun itself across my throat in the very instant 
that my lips parted. There was a curious movement 
throughout the house, which instantly broke into tumul- 
tuous applause. 

“I saw Marchesi’s face in a box at my right; I saw it 
the instant before she put her fan up over it. 

“* When the applause had subsided I tried again to find 
a note. That same hoarse croak. The violins rose louder; 
then the orchestra clashed fortl at its noisiest. The au- 
dience was silent. 

**I stood an instant there, blind and deaf. Then I 
walked towards the wing, and somebody—I never knew 
who it was—caught my hand and led me somewhere. 

“There was a cluster of forms about me, and I heard 
some one say: 

** * Of course it’s only temporary. A sudden cold.’ 

‘* And some one else replied, 

*** Only temporary,’ 

‘*I drank some hot bouillon from a cup held to my lips,. 
and somebody fanned me, until I took the fan and said, 

“*T'm not warm.’ 

“1 broke the fan and dropped it on the floor. I was 
quiet, though. I didn’t rave. I wouldn't forgive myself 
if I had raved. I'm always thankful for that. I went 
to our lodgings with my mother. That was nearly a year 
ago,” 

e When she cvased speaking,Billy walked back to the 
mantel and again beth, op her position there. Lotos sat 
down on his haunches at her feet, and gazed into the fire 
with a melancholy air. 

Meloon’s eyes were fixed undisguisedly on the girl At 
lust he said, 

s, oy course it wasn’t a sudden cold.” 

“No.” 

“Oh, Miny!” in a low wail from the mother; but no 
one appeared to hear this wail. 

** What was it, then?” 

‘*I don’t know; I suppose it was what people call fate. 
Mother says it is the Lord.” 

** It wasn't the Lord, either,” emphatically from Meloon. 
** It’s far more likely to be the devil.” 

The speaker crossed and recrossed his legs with some 
violence of movement. Billy continued to stand by the 
mantel, somewhat as if she were a spectator of herself. 

** And what did you do then?” he asked, after a moment. 

‘*T told you I went home to our lodgings.” 

‘* And after?” 

“After? Oh, nothing; just nothing!” 

** But didn’t you try to get back your voice?” 

** Yes, I tried.” 

** Without success?” 

** Without success.” 

Meloon now yielded to his heretofore restrained desire 
to rise and walk about. He sprang up and took two or 
three steps, kicking « chair out of his way. He went the 
length of the room and returned, taking up a position. on 
the other side of the fireplace. 

**It ll come back,” he said, in a loud, assertive tone. 
There was no reply. 

“I tell you,” he repeated, ‘‘it "ll come back, perhaps 
just as suddenly as it went—any minute. Who knows?— 
perhaps it’s there now!” 

** That's what I tell her,” eagerly from Mrs. Armstrong. 
“I want her to try a note. The air is so clear here— 
and it’s a change, you know, and—ob, Miny, if you’d only 
try a note!” 

Billy shook her head; but there was a flush coming to 
her face, a sparkle to her eyes. 

Meloon turned quickly away. He picked up a green 
baize bag from the floor in a corner of the room; it was 
the same thing that Billy had stumbled against. He drew 
out the violin and began twanging the strings. No one 
spoke while he screwed and twanged, until, when the fid- 
dle was tuned, he raised his eyes to the girl's face and 
said, 

** Now—the scale!” 

His strong masculine glance commanded even more 
than his words. 

Mrs. Armstrong leaned forward, her hands clasped, her 
festures tense. She seemed to be murmuring something, 
perhaps a prayer. 

As for Billy, she had withdrawn her arm from the shelf 
and stood upright, her eyes on Meloon's eyes, her head 
slightly raised. 

** Now—the scale!” repeated Meloon. 

(To we conTiINUED.) 








THE MOTHER’S. HOUR 


BY MARGARET E. 


Lirrie figures robed in white, 
Meliow glow of candle-light. 


Little hands upraised in prayer, 
Rosy faces sweet and fair. 


All the 
For the 


work and play and fan 
happy day are done. 


All the 
All the 


little faults confessed, 
troubles set at rest. 


Childhood sweet as dawn and flowers, 
Drifts through many changeful hours, 


SANGSTER 


3ut one hour the mother’s own 
Must belong to her alone. 


When she sees each sunny head 
Safe and cozy in its bed. 


When the world may do its worst, 
God and she have had them first. 


And her bairns are folded fair 
In the tender shepherd’s care. 


bend above the room 
the dimpled darlings bloom 


Angels 
Where 


In their lovely innocence, 
Warding every evil hence. 


From the little ones who dwell 
Where the mother guards them well 


God and 
They are 


she about them stand, 
safe on every hand. 

Kneeling 
They are 


for them at the throne, 
hers and God’s alone. 


And each child a tender flower 
Blossoms in the mother’s hour. 
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Cocoa AND CHOCOLATE 


BRILLAT -SAVARIN, in his entertaining 
and valuable work, Physiologie du Goit, 
says: ‘‘Chocolate came over the mountains 
[from Spain to France] with Anne of Aus- 
tria, daughter of Philip III, and queen of 
Louis XIII. The Spanish monks also spread 
the knowledge of it by the presents they made to their 
brothers in France. It is well known that Linoneus called 
the fruit of the cocoa-tree theobroma, ‘food for the gods.’ 





The cause of this emphatic qualification has been sought, 
and attributed by some to the fact that he was extrava 
gautly fond of chocolate ; by others to his desire to please 
his coufessor ; and by others to his gallantry, a queen hav- 
ing first introduced it into France. 

**The Spanish ladies of the New World, it is said, carried 
their love for chocolate to such a degree that, not content 
with partaking of it several times a 
day, they had it sometimes carried af- 


Distinct and Particular Account of the Cacao Tree, its 
Growth and Culture, and the Preparation, Excellent Proper- 
ties, and Medicinal Virtues of its Fruit,” which received 
the approbation of the Regent of the Faculty of Medicine 
at Paris, and which was translated and published in London, 
in 1730. After describing the different methods of raising 
and curing the fruit and preparing it for food (which it is 
not worth while to reproduce here, as the methods have 
essentially changed since that time), he goes on to demon- 
strate, as the result of actual experiment, 
that chocolate is a substance “ very temper- 
ate, very nourishing, and of easy digestion ; 
very proper to repair the exhausted spirits 
and decayed strength ; and very suitable to 
preserve the health and prolong the lives of 
old men... . 

**I could produce several instances,” he 
says, ‘‘in favor of this excellent nourish- 
ment; but I shall content myself with two 
only, equally certain and decisive, in proof 
of its goodness. The first is an experiment 
of chocolate’s being taken for the only nour- 
ishment—made by a surgeon’s wife of Mar- 
tinico. She had lost, by a very deplorable 
accident, her lower jaw, which reduced her 
to such a condition that she did not know 
how to subsist. She was not capable of 
taking anything solid, and not rich enough 
to live upon jellies and nourishing broths. 
In, this strait she determined to take three 
dishes of chocolate, prepared after the man- 
ner of the couatry, one in the morning, one 
at noon, and one at night. There chocolate 
is nothing else but cocoa kernels dissolved in hot water, 
with sugar, and seasoned with a bit of cinnamon. This 
new way of life succeeded so well that she has lived a long 
—— since, more lively and robust than before this acci- 

ent. 

‘*T had the second relation from a gentleman of Martinico, 
and oue of my friends not capable of a falsity. He assured 


The fragrance and flavor are so marked that they cannot 
be imitated by any artificia) products, although numerous 
attempts have been made in regard to all three. Hence, the 
detection of adulteration is not a difficult matter. Design- 
ing persons, aware of the extreme difficulty of imitating 
these substances, have undertaken to employ lower grades, 
and by manipulation copy, as far as may be, the higher 
sorts. Every one knows how readily tea and coffee, for 
that matter, will take up odors and flavors from substances 
placed near them. This is abundantly exemplified in the 
country grocery or general store, where the teas and coffees 
share in the pervasive fragrance of the cheese and kero- 
sene. But perbaps it is not so widely understood that 
some of these very teas and coffees bad been artificially 
flavored or corrected before they reached their destination 
in this country. 

Cacao lends itself very readily to such preliminary treat- 
ment. In a first-class article, the beans should be of the 
highest excellence ; they should be carefully grown on the 
pluntation and there prepared with great skill, arriving in 
the factory in good condition. In the factory, they should 
simply receive the mechanical treatment requisite to de- 
velop their high and attractive natural flavor and fragrance. 
They should be most carefully shelled after roasting and 
finely ground without concealed additions. This is the 
process in all honest manufactories of the cacao products. 

Now, as a matter of fact, in the preparation of many of 
the cacao products on the market a wholly different course 
has been pursued. Beans of poor quality are used, be- 
cause of their cheapness, and in some instances they are 
only imperfectly, if at all, shelled before grinding. Chem- 
ical treatment is relied on to correct in part the odor and 
taste of such inferior goods, and artificial flavors, other than 
the time-honored natural vanilla and the like, are added 
freely. The detection of such imposition is easy enough to 
the expert, but is difficult to the novice : therefore the public 
is largely unable to discriminate between the good and the 
inferior, and it is perforce compelled to depend almost entire- 
ly on the character and reputation of the manufacturer. 

Of the cocoa and chocolate preparations made by WALTER 

Baker & Co., Lp., Dorchester, Mass., 
bearing the well-known trade-mark 





ter them to church. This favoring of 
the senses often drew upon them the 
censures of the bishop; but the Rev- 
erend Father Escobar, whose meta- 
physics were as subtle as his morality 
was accommodating, declared, for 
mally, that a fast was not broken by 
chocolate prepared with water; thus 
wire-drawing, in favor of his penitents, 
‘the ancient adage, ‘Liquidum non 
Srangit jejunium.’” 

“Time and experience,” he says, 
further, *‘ have shown that chocolate, 
carefully prepared, is an article of 
food as wholesome us it is agreeable ; 
that it is nourishing, easy of digestion, 
and does not possess those qualities 
injurious to beauty with which coffee 
has been reproached ; that it is excel 
lently adapted to persons who are 
obliged to a great concentration of in- 
tellect in the toils of the pulpit or the 
bar, and especially to travellers ; that 
it suits the most feeble stomach ; that 
excellent effects have been produced 
by it in chronic complaints, and that 
it is a last resource in affections of the 
pylorus. 

“Some persons complain of being 
unable to digest chocolate ; others, on 
the contrary, pretend that it has not 
sufficient nourishment, and that th 
effect disappears too soon. It is prob- 
aiiic that the former have only them- 
selves to blame, and that the chocolate 
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which they use is of bad quality or bad- 
ly made; for good and well-made choc- 
olate must suit every stomach which 
retairs the slightest Rantie power. 

‘In regard to the others, the remedy is an easy one: they 
should reinforce their breakfast with a pdété, a cutlet, or a 
kidney ; moisten the whole with a good draught of soco- 
nusco chocolate, and thank God for a stomach of such 
superior activity. 

“This gives me an opportunity to make an observation 
whose accuracy may be depended upon. 

“After a good, complete, and copious breakfast, if we 
take in addition a cup of well-made chocolate, digestion 
will be perfectly accomplished in three hours, and we may 
dine whenever we like. Out of zeal for science, and by 
dint of eloquence, I have induced many ladies to try this 
experiment. They all declared, in the beginning, that it 
would kill them; but they have all thriven on it, and have 
not failed to glorify their teacher. 

“The people who make constant use of chocolate are the 
ones who enjoy the most steady health, and are the least 
subject to a multitude of little ailments which destroy the 
comfort of life ; their plumpness is also more equal. These 
are two advantages which every one may verify among his 
own friends, and wherever the practice is in use.” 

In corroboration of M. Brillat-Savarin’s statement as to 
the value of chocolate as an aid to digestion, we may quote 
from one of Mme. de Sévigné’s letters to her daughter : 

“I took chocolate night before last to digest my dinner, 
in order to have a good supper. I took some yesterday for 
nourishment, so as to be able to fast until night. What I 
consider amusing about chocolate is that it acts according 
to the wishes of the one who takes it.” 

Chocolate appears to have been highly valued as a re- 
medial agent by the leading physicians of that day. Chris- 
toph Ludwig Hoffmann wrote a treatise entitled ‘‘Potus 
Chocolate,” in which he recommended it in many diseases, 
and instanced the case of Cardinal Richelieu, who, he stated, 
was cured of general atrophy by its use. 

A French officer who served in the West Indies for a 
period of fifteen years, during the early part of the last 
century, wrote, as the result of his personal observations, a 
treatise on ‘The Natural History of Chocolate, Being a 
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me that in his neighborhood an infant of four months old 
unfortunately lost his nurse, and its parents, not being able 
to put it to another, resolved, through necessity, to feed it 
with chocolate. The success was very happy, for the in- 
fant came on to a miracle, and was neither less healthy nor 
less vigorous: than those who are brought up by the best 
nurses. 

‘Before chocolate was known in Europe good old wine 
was called the milk of old men; but this title is now 
applied with greater reason to chocolate ; since its use has 
become so common that it has been perceived that chocolate 
is, with respect to them, what milk is to infants. In reality, 
if one examines the nature of 
chocolate a little, with respect 
to the constitution of aged 
persons, it seems as though 
the one was made on purpose 
to remedy the defects of the 
other, and that it is truly the 
panacea of old age. 

“There lately died at Mar- 
tinico a counsellor, about a 
hundred years old, who for 
thirty years past lived on noth- 
ing but chocolate and biscuit. 
He sometimes, indeed, had a 
little soup at dinner, but never 
any fish, flesh, or other vict- 
uals. He was, nevertheless, 
so vigorous and nimble that 
at fourscore and five he could 
get on horseback without stir- 
rups.” 


The three associated bever- 
ages, cacao, tea, and coffee, are 
known to the French as aro- 
matic drinks. Each of these 
has its characteristic aroma. 







‘La Belle Chocolatiére,” the Dietetic 
and Hygienic Gazette says very truly 
that ‘‘ they are known the world over, 
and have received the highest endorse- 
ments from the medical practitioner, 
the nurse, and the intelligent house- 
keeper and caterer.” 

This famous house was established 
in October, 1780—one hundred and 
nineteen years ago—while the Ameri- 
can colonies were still struggling for 
political and industrial independence. 
From the little wooden mill, ‘‘ by the 
rude bridge that arched the flood,” 
where the enterprise was first started, 
there has grown up one of the great- 
est industrial establishments in the 
world. The five great mills in which 
the manufacturing is carried on have 
a floor space of over seven acres. 
The work has been admirably sys- 
tematized so as to produce the best 
results at a minimum cost. The busi- 
ness has been prosperous from the 
start, because the owners have always 
kept up with the improvements, and 
responded to the demands of the time; 
have always treated their employés 
in a liberal spirit ; have always made 
the best goods and sold them at a fair 
price. hey have just published a 
handsomely illustrated quarto of 72 
pages, entitled ‘‘Cocoa and Choco. 
late: A Short History of their Pro- 
duction and Use.” It contains a large 
amount of valuable and interestin 
matter relating: to the cocoa-tree anc 
its fruit; the early use of cocoa and 
chocolate and their food value as deter- 
mined by distinguished chemists and physicians. In conclu- 
sion, a sketch is given of the Baker establishment, the oldest 
and largest of its kind on this continent. Some copies of rare 
old prints are introduced into the text, and the various stages 
of picking, curing, and preserving the fruit for domestic use 
are represented by engravings from photographs taken in the 
West Indies, Ceylon, and at the mills in Dorchester. On re- 
quest in writing from the head of any library, club, or hos- 
pital, or from any teacher or housekeeper, a copy of the book, 
and also a copy of Miss Parloa’s and Miss Burr's Choice 
Recipes will be sent free. Address (mentioning this paper) 
WaLrer Baker & Co., Lrp., Dorchester, Mass., U. 8. A 
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CLUB HAPPENINGS 
KLENDS and admirers of Mrs. J. C. 
Croly—and their name is legion— 
ive seized the occasion of her seven- | 
ieth birthday to testify anew their re 
spect and affection for this distin- 
al Sorosis,as was suitable and 


er (for Sorosis and Mrs. Croly are indis 
ibly connected), took the initiative in the 
able urpose, giving her a reception at 

ch the club presented her with a hand- 

me and substantial gift. Many members 
ved individual gifts. A unique one 

ed by Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp, of 

New York, who sent a basket in which 
hundred Gloire de France roses 


é ne of seventy of the roses was tied 
1 slip of paper inscribed with some tender 
sentinne or pleasant reference to work ac- 
ished, while the remaining thirty bore 
hopeful promises for the recipient's future, 
the donor being confident that the span of 
me hundred years would barely encompass 
the useful life of the woman she honored 
The next day the Daughiers of 1812” 


gave Mrs. Croly a most beautiful birthday 


part resenting her with their badge and 
naking ber an honorary member of the so- 
ciety It was a dignified and impressive 
gathering of representative women, whose 
tribute must have given a very happy mo- 
ment to the lady of the hour Always feli 
us in her speeches, Mrs, Croly has never 
wen more so than when on her feet on this 
casion to respond to the address of the pre 
ling officer The third féte in her honor 
vas the offering of the Eclectic Club, while 
i further festivity yet in store for Mrs. Croly 


honor of her completion of seventy years 
f useful life will be the presentation to her 
rf ng-cup by the New York Press Club, 
n the 14th of February. In addition, six 
clubs in western New York celebrated her 
jirthday, holding meetings on that day and 
sending her loving greetings 
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“HE fact that the date of the monthly 
meeting of Sorosis, New York, fell upon 
New-Year's day influenced the club to the 
innovation of inviting gentlemen as guests 
it a regular meeting something never be- 
fore done The experiment proved a great 
iccess, aud the occasion was brilliant in the 
extreme. Between three hundred and fifty 
and four hundred persons sat down to lunch 
eon at one o'clock in the large ball - room 
of the Astoria, of which company about one- 
half were gentlemen. Many members had 
three or four apiece as guests. Sorosis hus 
bands were very generally there, and Sorosis 
sons, brothers, and other male friends were 
ilso in considerable evidence. Mrs. Margaret 
Yardley, of Orange, came in proudly with 
her husband and three grown sons. Follow- | 
ing the luncheon the usual literary exercises | 
took place, the day being in charge of the 
House and Home Committee, and the subject 
for discussion being Finance in the Home 
The president, Mrs. Denison, in opening 
the meeting, gave a brief and felicitous 
New - Year's address, and the presentment 
of the topic by the chairman of the after 
noon and her speakers held the interest 
f her large and mixed audience until 
the very end at five o'clock, only a few slip 
ping away before that time. Bronson How 
urd was a guest of the club, and it was an 
interesting coincidence that Mr. Howard 
he time, over thirty years 
wo, when, in the parlor of Miss Alice Cary, 
the subject of a club for women was broach 
ed and discussed. James Parton and Hor 
we Greeley were Miss Cary’s guests at the 
me time. Mr. Howard referred to this oc 
casion on Monday, felicitating the ladies 
upon the oak that had grown from the lit 
corn He commented, too—all in private 
con versation—on the strong social clement of 
the club as against the conservatism in that 
respect of men’sclubs. At the latter the | 
members rarely speak to one another of their 
families. You may know a man intimately 
it the club and not even know from himeelf if 
he is married or not, while Sorosis members 
take great interest in one another's families 
Mr. William Dean Howells was a most inter- 
ested guest, and was a close listener, it was 
noticed, of the proceedings. He commented 
more than once to those about him on the 
ease and unconsciousness of the speakers, 
msidering that they excelled the manner 
f men at similar functions. Dr. William 
fod Helmuth admitted to Mrs. Helmuth, 
vhen the day was over, that the meeting had 
wen very interesting and instructive, and al 
together delightful, and if this was a fair 
sample of Sorosis meetings he no longer 
wondered that she loved to go to them. An- 
other guest was overheard to say that he had 
learned that day a good many things that | 
he had never suspected, and that his opinion 
had changed from a scant tolerance to a pro- 
found respect for women’s clubs 





| 


wa present at 


A Moverw Prream.—Every lineal descendant over | 
eighteen years of age, male or female, of any passenger | 
of the voyage of the Mayflower which terminated at 
Piymonth, December, 16290, inclading the signers of | 
the “* Compact,” iw eligible to membership in the * So- 
tiety of Mayflower Descendants.” The entrance fee 
and the annval dues are three dollars. The original 
society, organized in New York city, December 22, 
1804, is the general society, thongh State societies may 
be formed. The Governor is Henry BE. Howland, Millis 
Bafiding, New York city, who may be addressed fur | 
any further information. 
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MAKING PURE CANDIES OF MAPLE 
SUGAR 


ESIDES of the pleasure accompany- 
ing the making, the satisfaction of 
knowing you are enjoying candy 
in all its purity makes the pleasure 
doubly enjoyed. 

Maple Creams.—Mix 2 lbs. maple sugar, 
one-quarter teaspoonful cream of tartar, and 
a cup of water. Boil in a granite or porce- 
lain kettle until a litle of the syrup will 
form a soft ball when tested. To test, drop 
a litile of the syrup into iced water and im- 
mediately roll it between the thumb and 
finger, and if it will readily form into a soft 
ball it is cooked enough, Set it away in the 
kettle until it is almost cold, then beat until 
creamy; then pour into a shallow buttered 
tin pau. When perfectly cold turn the pan 
upside down, and the cream will drop out. 
Cut into small squares with a sharp knife. 
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Maple Caramels. —Make a rich maple syr- 
up by boiling maple sugar with a little water. 
To 8 cups of this syrup add 2 cups of light 
brown sugar, 3 table-spoonfuls glucose, and 
one-half cup boiling water. Stir all to 
ether, then boil until it will snap when 
ropped into iced water. Now add a cup of 
rich sweet cream and half a cup of butter, 
and let it boi! until it will snap when dropped 
into iced water. Keep stirring it all the time. 
When done, remove from the fire and pour 
into a buttered shallow pan to cool. As soon 
as cold, cut it into blocks and wrap each in 
paraffine paper ' 


@n. 


Maple Balls.—Cook, without stirring, 2 
cups grated or fine maple sugar and 1 cup 
water. When it becomes brittle dropped 
into iced water add 1 heaping table-spoonful 
good butter. Remove from the fire and beat 
until creamy. When cold enough to handle 
make into balls, and put half of an English 
walnut or hickorynut on each side. 


@n. 


Maple Taffy.—Boil together 2 Ibs. maple 
sugar, 1 lb. light brown sugar, one-half pound 
glucose, and a pint of water. When the taffy 
will snap when tested in iced water pour it 
into a buttered dish to cool. When cool pul! 
until while. 


@n. 


I will also add an excellent receipt for 
Maple Cream Cake.—The whites of 2 eggs, 
the yolks of 3 eggs, 14 cups flour, 4 table- 
spoonfuls sweet milk, 1 heaping spoonful 
baking-powder. Beat thorough. Pour into 
well-buttered tin, and bake in a quick oven 


@n. 


For Top of Cake.—Beat one-quarter cup 
rich sweet cream and one-quarter cup grated 
or shaved maple sugar ; place over the stove 
in a proper vessel, and when boiling add the 
beaten white of 1 egg. When cool, frost the 
cake. 


@A. 


Maple Layer Cake.—Yolks of 3 eggs, white 
of 1, 1 cup white sugar, one-quarter cup of 
butter, one-third cup sweet milk, 3 teaspoon- 
fuls baking-powder, 1 cup flour. Beat thor- 
oughly. Bale in 2 or 3 tins for layers. 
Fililing.— Whites of 2 eggs beaten stiff, add 
shaved maple sugar until it is like ordinary 
frosting, add teaspoonful melted butter, and 
spread on layers of cake. 


@A. 


A Very Youne Hovusexerrer.--To make baked- 
apple dumplings, prepare a dough according to the 
following receipt: Into a quart of flour sift 2 small 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder and a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Chop into this 3 heaping table- 
spoonfuls of butter, and wet al! with enough milk to 
make a tender dough. Roll this into a sheet about a 
quarter of an inch thick. Peel and remove the cares 
from juicy apples, and cut the dough into as many 
squares as you have apples. Place an apple in the 
centre of each square, fill the hollow left by the core 
with granulated sugar, fold the four sides of the square 
of dough about the apple, pinching the corners to- 
gether. Place the dumplings in a baking-pan and 
bake for a half-hour. Serve hot with hard sauce. 

To make apple-and-tapioca pudding soak a cup of 
pearl tapioca in three cups of cold water for six 
hours. At the end of this time turn the tapioca into a 
porcelain-lined saucepan, pour upon it 2 cups of boil- 
ing water, and bring very slowly to a gentle boil, then 
simmer until clear. Peel and core eight medium-sized 
apples, put them in a bake-dish, fill their centres with 
sugar, and pour over them a cup and a half of boiling 
water. Cover the dish and bake the fruit until tender. 
Draw the dish to the door of the oven, remove the 
cover, and pour the hot tapioca over and around the 
apples. Return to the oven for five minutes, then 





take out and set aside until the fruit is thoroughly 
cold. Eat with sweetened whipped cream. 














(Continued from page 53.) 

ain’t working, and your folks are away, going off for a 
nice, pleasing little time, even if you do git too big a load 
on; but this keeping it up, it’s worse 'n wicked; it’s the 
foolest thing on earth.” 

Boge admitted it was. He became eloquent in his re- 
P of himself; he wept; he grew affectionate to Tim- 
othy, who was his only real friend on earth, and he knew 
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Danny was prattling gayly, ‘‘ You got a present, too.” 
** No; I'm too old.” 


“T ain't going to tell you who made it or what it is; 


betook himself to the preliminaries of the dinner, having 
the good Ludwig as consulting chef for his efforts. He 
was conscious of an obscure relief in his deferred “ be- 
ginning.” He had a sneaking feeling that he would en- 
joy himself more after dinner, sitting home, in inglorious 
ease, —— the paper, than having his ‘good time”; 
but he repelled the suggestion as unmanly cowardice. 
“I'll git used to it ayfter the first few drinks, and then the 
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LE he only rowed him for his good; and he wished the only _ but I'll tell you “bout ma; she’s going to have a towel-rod. fun will begin,” he said. ‘‘1’ll show ’em!” 
friend would just take a walk with him out in the nice cool I got the round sticks for nothing, and I bought the wood Almost as be had the words in his miud a shadow fell 
air, and go get some soda-water—he wouldn’t touch a for the brackets with that quarter, you know. It’s jest across the floor. He took an involuntary step backward, 

ny- drop, just soda-water—and some presents for the kids. as strong as it can be, but one bracket ain't quite so bigas a step of dismay; he took a determined step forward, a 

: of When Timothy proved insensible to his pleadings he pro- the other—not quite. Do you think she will mind?” step of duty, and saw his wife. And ‘there stood the 

ndy posed a fight, but agreed, instead, to take his bromide, and ‘*Of course not! Towels will hang jest as well.” whiskey-jug in the next room! Emergencies bring their 

vure presently dropped off to sleep. He was awake again, but Danny sighed with relief. ‘‘I*thought they were the own inspiration. To hide his face for a second, Tim 
very depressed and docile, and only craving unlimited same size, but one got pared off in planing, and I'd gotthe bugged his wife and kissed her. He never ventured on 

gar quantities of soda-water. first one nailed on, You wouldn’t mind, if you was_ma?” such liberties. This had been her first absence from 

ami Mrs. Harley called through the door: ‘If you'd lend me ‘Oh my, no!” home, and he ought to have missed ber, if he hadn't. 

ree ten cents, Mr. Baxter, / could git the soda-water; it’s only ** You wouldn't mind if some one else, who’d been aw- ** Well!” says Tim, *‘ well!” 

will across the street. Moore ain’t a bad man. I wouldn't be ful kind and good, got another, and ‘it was jest the same His wife laughed; she may have been better pleased 
lrop afraid.” pattern, but it got done better?” than Tim could suspect. What Tim felt for his wife, he 
im- She did go for it, Tim rightly judging it to be no kind- ‘**Oh my, no!” knew; what that sensible and temperate despot felt for 
and ness to her either to leave his post or to refuse her the Danny sighed again. Presently he asked, ‘‘ Where are him, she was not likely to tell. 

soft task. Roger drank the soda-water greedily, and by this you going to have dinner to-day—at Mrs. Ludwig's?” ‘Surprised you, didn’t 1?” says she. 

the time wondered why he ever took a } a of whiskey, and ‘No; I guess I'll take it home.” Her aspect was so mild that Tim was emboldened to 

intil wept over his stories of his mother’s devotion. * With = only yourself?” grin faintly and say: “‘I should say/ Say, I sent youa 

ered “If you feel that way, why don’t you stop?” said Tim. ** With jest only myself.” Christmas gift—” 
pan “T will stop this time,” Roger swore, with a great oath; Danny snuggled a little closer. He made a sound in “Tknow. Igotit. I got one for you, and I wanted to 
out. ‘but you—you don’t know nothing about it; you couldn’t — his throat. give it to you myself. I meant to come back and git 

le. git drunk if you tried.” “ What say?” your dinner when I went away. Give you a surprise and 

**T guess | could if I tried,” said Tim, “‘ and quit after- ‘**T didn’t say meee : a good time.” 
wards, too. Now you quit talking, and go to sleep.” Then in a second he breathed, ‘* Mister Baxter.” Tim smiled in a rather sickly way. Then afresh gleam 
After a while another dose of medicMme sent Roger to ** Well, young feller?” of inspiration illumined him. 
sleep again, but Tim slept little. His mind was tossed be- ** Won’t—-won’t you be lonesome all alone?” ‘“*I got another present for you,” says he; ‘‘kinder 
ion. tween disgust at the poor creature on the sofa and a Tim’s lips twitched into a smile; his brows wrinkled queer one, but handy to keep in the house in case of sick- 

~ 1 strange craving for a single taste of the vice which had with the slightest frown; then his lips smiled again and ness.” He even was able to laugh (so prosperous was he 

light blasted him. At one moment he felt a moral reflection kept the smile. Such passing expressions represented in deceit by this time) when he dragged in the demijobn. 

pat of the physical nausea which liquor gave him; at another the passage of Tim’s mind, which was not nearly so after- She laughed too. ‘*I guess it ain’t every woman,” said 

1 to he caught his breath in a novel, fierce thrill to feel allany witted‘as his friends supposed, through several emotions. she, with a hint of pride in her tones, ‘‘ would like to have 

nd other man could feel. That strange and unworthy, but, He guessed the object of Danny’s timid diplomacy (and such a present in the house. But you're safe, Tim.” 

a> of alas! not unnatural, vanity which has led more men into smiled); he considered how inconvenient would be any ‘Yes, I guess I’m safe,” said Tim. And he sighed. 

tn sin than passion lashed his soul. one’s presence that morning (and frowned); he knew that “I’m glad and proud of it, too, Tim,” said his wife. 

mad “Think I have to be good, do they?” he muttered. ‘I'll he had only to say he wouldn’t be lonesome, to have A little quiver in her voice startled him. ‘I jest came 

a show ’em! And I’ll show you, you beast, thata man can Danny drop the subject and smother his own disappoint- from the Harleys. I was going to ask Danny and his 

: drink and have his fun and be decent about it.” ment; but he couldn't do that ; and, besides, it was only sisters to dinner, if you hadn’t. ‘Look out of the window, 
pour , - ; y 
am **I don’t care; I’ve set out to do it, and I'm going todo to wait afew hours. He nodded,“ Yes, I’m lonesome; Tim; there’s my Christmas present to you. I was a year 

ch in it,” he declared to himself, in the gray dawn. With this but then there’s nobody to come help me out.” getting my mind to it; but I’ve got it. The papers are 

: determination he left Roger, sober and dejected and grate- Danny burst into an irrepressible giggle of joy. all made out. They’re willing. She’s that discouraged 

ful, to go for the children and get home. ‘‘I’ll take areal ‘* Would a little boy do?” she’s going to put the little girls in the orphan asylum 
good wash in the tub, and then begin,” said Tim, with an **He might, if I had the picking of the boy.” and go to work in a hotel. That’s what she says ; but she 
irrepressible admonitory shiver at the thought. ‘*And”—suddenly anxious and self-reproachful— always gits mad and she always forgives him; and it will 
e e found the children waiting for him, happy over their ‘‘ would there be enough for two little girls?” be that way this time, you'll see. But I've got Danny 

2 = gifts. Danny had his carpenter tools in a chest. He **T guess.” all right; and locked up in the bureau are all the clothes 

a walked last, and held Tim’s hand; his other hand was on “If there wouldn’t, I could stay home with ma. Tina, I’vegotreadyforhim— Tim/ Ain't youfoolish! Quit 
rel his crutch, which tapped the beaten snow with a ringing she’s so anxious to taste turkey. We did have a turkey now, and let me get my things off!” For Tim had kissed 
on sound. Tim carried the chest. All the while Danny once, but she’s forgot. But—maybe you didn’t mean to his wife the second time, and was wiping his eyes. 

‘die talked he was thinking, repeating to himself Roger’s biting have turkey—” ‘* Maggie, you’re the best woman ever was!” he cried. 
nell » sentences: “‘ You ain’t haffa man. ....You—you couldn't ‘*I got one in the house now.” He had, one which ‘ No,I never did git drunk, and you bet 1 never will.” 
oo git drunk if you tried....Was you ever happy in your he was saving for his wife as a peace offering. After this **Land! you don’t need to say that,” said his wife. 

life?” He looked down at the radiant little face at his bis way was clear for a time. There was a brief inter- Tim watched her fine strong figure disappear behind 
side. He thought, sombrely, ‘I'll never have one of my view with Mrs. Harley, a few words with Roger Harley the door of the room. He drew a deep sigh. ‘It’s all 
own. But I could be happy if I had him for my own, all (who was saturated with headache and good resolutions), — right,” said he to himself—‘‘a lot better than the way I 
the time. Oh, Lord! ‘ain’t he got eyes like Susy’s, though, and the four fared forth to the markets. From markets fixed it, and I’m real happy; but—I sorter wanted one 
jest running over with light!” the children went home with sundry bundles; and Tim good time; and I can’t never have it, now.” 
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trouble can be helped by Mrs. Pinkham. This statement is based 

on sound reasoning and an unrivalled record. Multitudes of 

‘i x & America’s women to-day bless Mrs. Pinkham for competent and common- 

png If ef a inet a 2. sense advice. Write to her if you 

table- are ill. Her address is Lynn, 

oonful Mass. Absolutely no charge is 
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=. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
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a friends as the greatest remedy for 
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“ 4 harmonious creation of art.” 
“An inspiration to a 
musical temperament.” 

“ Supports the voice most admirably.’ 


7) 
“The achievements of Albert Weber, 
Senior, in the realm of tone pro- 


duction, like the violin masterpieces 
of Cremona, still stand unrivalled.” 
a , 
Send for catalogue. 
a 
WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave. and 16th St., New York. 
268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
181 ‘Tooment Sat Boston. 








More brilliant than 
SILK in COLOR 
ind LUSTRE, 
Stronger (36 inches 
wide), to be had in 


ilso 


| ALL COLORS | 
and 
‘MIDNIGHT ” 
FAST BLACK | 


25c. per Yard 












| At all First-Class 
Dry Goods Stores, 
Or write lo 


J. W. Goddard 
& Sons 


98-100 Bleecker St. 
and 197 Mercer St. 


NEW YORK 
Largest and Leading 
American Lining House 


Established 1847, 


flason ont Benin 
Pianos 


OUND WORTHY 





WERE OF 


H eal Distinction 


THAN 





ALL OTHERS AT THE 


Philadelphia National Export Exposition,1899 


for the Jury of Awards not only gave them 
the Highest Medal in their power, 

t recommended that they should be be- 
an extra 


Exceptional Medal 


by the ( of Arts and Sciences of the 
Franklin Institute Ihe Pianofortes of no 
other maker were recognized by the Jury 


of A » o 
{ Awards as meriting 


ommiuttee 


this signal distinction 


Musons Haulin Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
146 Boylston Street Sand 5 W. 18th Street 











WHY GO TO EUROPE, 


Pacing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter ? 
OPERATING OVER THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC, 


“Sunset Limited,” 


SUNSET ROUTE, 


from the inconvenience oP of high altitudes and of 

you SMO« THLY, SAFELY, AND 
Vv Lk AS. A N 1 ‘f vr ieonek a’s famous winter resorts 
in miite 


free 


Tria 
| through trains, consisting of sleeping and 
cars, will leave New York Sat irdays and Tues 
Gays, connecting directly with the 
at Now Orleans 

F or full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, 
ond me — also lowest rates, sleeping -car tickets, 
and pa hecked, iy to Edwin I ee Ass’t 
Gen’ ae § Manager, 349 Broadway, N. Y. City. 








The Correspondence of Mrs. Arthur 
Meickleham, wife of the 
banker of New York 


3 Roosrve.r Square, N., January 10, 1900. 


To Mrs. Thomas Hughes: 
Y pearest Emma,—Your New- 
Year letter made me envious! How 


I wish I might have been with you! 
The fretted, foreboding state of 
mind in which 1 began the year 
seems likely to continue; I do not think I 
ever had a similar experience. Gladys dis 
appoints me in many ways, most of all in 
want of unity with my plans for herself; and 
Arthur, though as indulgent and loving as 
ever, takes a different view of everything 
since he sees that Gladys’s heart is not set on 
carrying out the brilliant programme I bad 
thought out for her winter. 
I cannot understand how any girl of her 
birth and surroundings should be indifferent 
to the effect she will produce in society, nor 


| to the possibility of pre-eminence in her own 
circle 


I have seriously and earnestly worked 


| for ten years to pave the way for my girls to 
| hold distinguished places in the world, and 





| cially appealed for just now. 
| sweeping away the labor and the thoroughly 








fit them to grace well-appointed homes of 
their own. Many and many a time I have 
had to use my love and ambition for them as 
a spur, when the weary list of ‘* at homes” 
seemed to be endless, and many an hour and 
many a dollar have I spent in entertaining 
people not personally interesting or agreeable 
to me, because I wanted Gladys and Alfred 
to hold a firm position in the future among 
those who were conspicuous for splendid 
hospitality and known as leaders in our 
world. 

I wrote you last autumn that I intended to 
give Gladys a birthday ball. I engaged the 
small ball-room at Van Twiller’s four months 
ago, and everything is en traine to produce a 
perfect result. On Sunday Gladys amazed 
me by saying, as we sat together in Arthur's 
study, that she would be glad if the dance 
could be givenup. I felt as if I had received 
an electric shock! Even her father looked 
astonished as he asked her, ‘‘ Why?” 

She said that the great expense distressed 
her; that she would enjoy a little dance at 
home, with not more than a hundred people, 
far more, and that if she might have the 
money to give away it would please ber be 
youd words. Give away! Why. Emma, 
this affair will cost at the least three or four 
thousand, perhaps five thousand, dollars! and 
the expression of Gladys’s face as she looked 
at ber father with those calm gray eyes of 
hers, and proposed giving away the cost of a 
splendid entertainment, was as quiet and un- 
excited as if she was talking about a five 
dollar bill 

Arthur's face was a study! He asked her 
if she had any idea of what the amount she 
asked for would be. ‘* Several thousands,” 
she thought. 

At last I found my power of speech 
Really, Emma, I had never had such a sens: 
of dumb amazement as when the child so 
surprised and so bitterly disappointed me. 
As you know, we have always doue our share 
for all the ordinary charities, and Arthur bas 
been most liberal when asked for specie: sub 
scriptions, and there is no crying need espe 
It was like 


well-built foundations which I had been lay 
ing for years 

Arthur said, very gravely,that when he had 
told me not to exceed five thousand dollars 
for this ball he had felt that he was going to 
the limit of prudence and good taste, but 
that he had been glad to do everything liber- 
ally for her sake. To give such an amount 
away Was a thing only done by the multi-mil 
lionaires. Not many such sums even by them. 

Gladys went over to him and sat down on 
the arm of hischair. She said she was sorry 
if she had troubled us, but she had thoughi, 
as it was to be spent for her happiness, it 
would make no difference if she had the 
money instead of giving the ball. She ex 
plained, in reply to Arthur's questions, that 
she had no idea of giving it all at once or to 
any one purpose, but wanted to deposit it, 
and have it when she saw it was needed. It 
was as well organized a plan on her part as 
mine was. 

I vehemently tried to make plain to her 
that it was a social necessity, a means to an 
end, not only for herself but for her sisters. 
I showed her that it was only a link in a 
chain, an event in a family history; some- 
thing due to the world, if we expected to 
maintain a social supremacy that I had done 
much to gain. I told her that this sort of 
thing was due to her father's position, a fit- 
ting recognition of his high standing among 
his fellow-men. I tried to make her see that 
it was in a certain sense a thing we ought to 
do—a case of noblesse oblige 

She looked sad and troubled, and said that 


| she had not understood, and had only looked 


‘Sunset Limited” | 


Bs 


upon it as money to be spent for her gratifi- 
cation. She kissed me very tenderly, and 
then—Emma, what do you think she said? 
‘I had no idea that our social standing de 
peuded on such things or that it was of any 





famous > with her sister - 


| 
| 











( Mrs. Tom Hughes, wife of the fore- 
most physician of Fulham Centre, 
Connecticut. 


use to father; I always thought both grand. 
father and he received their place by birth.” 

Arthur's face was crimson with annoyance, 
and he walked to the window as she went 
out of the room. 

“Out of the mouth of babes and suck- 
lings, Laura, we learn the truth,” he said, 
bitterly. ‘‘ I[don’twant to-add to your vexa- 
tion, but it is rather hard lines to have that 
child believe that my financial or your social 
position depends on a five-thousand-dollar 
ball. Our being conspicuous and run after 
because people seek to be amused at our ex- 
pense is one thing, and our unimpeachable 
position is another; Gladys is right !” 

It has left me in a most trying condition! 
The thing must go on, for it has been talked 
of among her young friends since last season, 
and I have made positive engagements with 
decorators and florists and musicians, and 
Heaven knows how many other people. 
Gladys and I both have gowns in reserve on 
purpose, and it is all such a public matter 
now that it would give rise to all sorts of 
gossip if it was abandoned. Yet, while my 
conscience tells me that my judgment is cor- 
rect and that I am doing what from a com- 
mon-sense view is a duty to my children, I 
have in spite of it all a feeling that somehow 
I have made a mistake and am convicted of 
an egregious folly 

I shall relax no effort to have everything 
in perfection, and hope that in the end both 
Gladys and Arthur will have their pride 
aroused and take genuine satisfaction in the 
result, but the enthusiasm and happy ex- 
pectation which repaid me for all the trouble 
have vanished. Alfred comforts me. ‘‘ Never 
mind, mummy,” he says; ** it all comes from 
those awful sermons of Dr. Rossiter about 
the responsibility of the rich, and Gladys 
going to that confounded East Side Christ- 
mas festival. There is no such thing as 
making all the poor people in New York 
comfortable, any more than making them all 
good, How far would five thousand dollars 
go to relieve even one street of its misery? 
This sort of thing is just a way to make 
everybody uncomfortable without any real 
results.” 

Surely this is true, and yet the joy has 
gone out of the birthday ball! 

Ask Tom if he believes in recurring per- 
sonal types and traits in the second genera- 
tion? Gladys has some ways which remind 
me so much of mother; she is a great deal 
more like her than either youorlam. There 
is a certain composure and deep- thoughted- 
ness about her that is singularly like, and she 
has the same sweet magnanimity; when she 
gives up she gives upentirely. I shall never 
hear another remonstrance about the ball, 
and she will do everything possible to aid me 
in having it succeed. The invitations go 
out to-day; 
day is on the thirty-first 

You can never know what a comfort you 
have been to me, Emma dear! On Sunday, 
when I felt so dazed and bothered, I did wish 
for you so desperately, but I am ‘afraid that 
for once you could not be able to see things 
quite through my eyes. One has to live in 
this big throng and get used to great sums 


| of money, and see the ease and frequency of 





magnificent entertainments, to feel able 
judge what is due to certain planes of life. 


I have taken all these pages to unburden | 


my heart of my own affairs, and said nota 
word about you and yours. Your New- 


Year letter did not mention either Tottie or | 


Peggy What did they do while you were all 

‘breaking the Sabbath” in order to meet 
1900 witk proper honors? I think that 
precious little Peg should have opened the 
door for the new year; it could not have 
failed to smile on her. 

Iam not quite at ease about our travellers 
Madame Deprez, I fear, has been rather too 
complacent about introductions and in ac- 
cepting attentions from people they have 
met en route. 
should form any acquaintances of her choos- 
ing, or, indeed, have any social life beyond 
that which came through the letters they 
carried, She speaks quite triumphantly of 
the admiration the girls excite;. of course 
Mary gets the lion’s share; Alice is so in- 
tensely reserved that she kee “ps people at a 
distance 
letters, both from the gouvernante and the 
girls, and has written a very distinct letter of 
warning for the future. 
home, though I should have trouble to keep 
Mary back this winter, and this ball would 
have driven her quite crazy. She is so in- 
tensely fond of any form of gayety and so 
eager to *‘ come out.’ 


I have an appointment with Morley at | 


twelve o’clock at Van Twillers, so must stop 
before the carriage comes round. Arthur 
can forgive any thing better than keeping the 
horses standing i in severe cold like this. 

Dear love to Tom and Lois, and a kiss for 
pretty Peggy 

Lovingly yours, 
Laura xm 


as you will remember, the birth- | 





to | 


We did not intend that they | 


Arthur is annoyed over the last | 


I wish they were at | 

















































































he wonderful history of 


The Prudential 











has been read and re-read 
by millions. The progress 
of this Company has been 
due to— 

Careful, conservative management, 

A progressive policy, 

Just and liberal treatment of policy- 

holders, 

Absolute fidelity to its trusts, and 

Perfect fulfilment of obligations. 

This is the Company for 
you to insure in. Through 
its Profit-sharing Policies 
from $15 to $100,000 you 
are afforded an opportunity 
to choose a plan exactly 
adapted in cost and benefits 
to your needs and conditions. 








Write for full information, sent oie on request. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 
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Ceutillech tc 


Lyons Silks. 


Fancy Crepes. 


Satins, 


Xc. 
The Novelties of the Season for 
Spring, 1900. 
Dinner and Reception Dress Silks and Satins 
White Silks and Satins 
For Wedding Gowns. 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ 


Rich Panne Velvets. 


Broadway AK 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


te OMO 
Is the only perfect 


Dress Shield 


Specified 
ladies’ 
- where. 


No Rubber. 
No Chemicals, 
vi Is the only shield that 


is absolutely odorless 
and impervious. 


Printed Foulards, 


Dresses. 


by leading 
tailors every- 






Every Pair 
Warranted. 
If your dealer does 
wot keep them, — 
25 cents for sample 
pair. Illustrated book- 
let free. 


OMO MFG. CO,, : 


Middletown, 
Conn. 
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We will always be indebted to you 
for just one sample bottle of Mellin’s 
Food, as it alone saved the life of our 
oldest child when he was 5 weeks old. 
Our youngest has never had a sick 
day, as we gave him Mellin’s Food. 
the first time we gave him the bottle, 
when he was about one week old. I 
will gladly give any mother, who will 
send me a self-addressed and stamped 
envelope, my experience with, and the 
result of the use of Mellin’s Food. 
Mrs. John H. Robinson, Venus, Ark. 


. y aie 
Mellin’s Food 
is adapted to the youngest infant 
because it is entirely soluble, it 
contains the proper elements of 
nutrition, it contains a sufficient 
amount of nourishiaent; but the 
principal reason is, that Mellin’s 
Food with fresh milk makes a food 
that is almost identical with 
mother’s milk. The value of 
Mellin’s Food is shown by the 
testimonials of mothers who 
have used it. 











Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 








The most fraudulently and flagrantly counter- 


feited article on the market to-day is the genuine 


Johann Maria 
Farina Cologne 


Old customers are hard to deceive. They may be 
misled by the bottle and label, but they Anow the 
Cologne. You cannot be deceived if the label reads: 
Johann Maria Farina, GEGENUBER dem 
Julichs Platz—the word “‘gegeniéber”’ must appear or 
the bottle is a worthless imitation. Send for circular. 

Each bottle also bears the label of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


INSTANT RELIEF 


ITCHING HUMORS 


TORTURING, DISFIGURING EczEMA, and every 
species of itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, and pimply skin and scalp humors, 
with dry, thin, and falling hair are instantly 
relieved and speedily cured by warm baths 
with CuTicuRA Soap, gentle anointings with 
CuTicuRa, purest of emollient skin cures, 
and mild doses of CuricuRA REsOLVENT, 
greatest of humor cures, when all else fails. 




















John L Brown & Son, Boston. 








Loss of Appetite. 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Restores and creates a good appetite, 
assists digestion, and gives vitality 
and vigor to the entire system. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 








Coe’s EczemaCure $1 in 


for all skin diseases. Samples Free by mail. Coe Chem.Co.,Cleveland, 0. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


TWENTY PAGES 





Terms: 


10 Cents a Copy—$4 0o a Year, in Advance 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico 





Subscriptions 


may begin with any Number 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


New York City: FRANKLIN SQUARE 


LONDON: 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W 





Also for Sale at Brentano’s, 


37 Avenue de I|’Opéra, Paris 





N the Bazar for January 27 the series of 
articles describing the personality and 
home life of the prominent American au- 
thoresses of the hour will be continued, 

the subject on this occasion being Mary E. 
Wilkins, whose stories of New England coun- 
try life have delighted so many readers. The 


article will tell of Miss Wilkins’s home in | 


Randolph, Massachusetts, giving pictures of 
her at home there, and telling of how she 
writes her charming stories. 
@a. 

HE photographic competition which has 

been running for some time has been 
decided, and the best pictures sent in for the 
prize for studies of children will be repro- 
duced in two whole pages of charmingly in- 
teresting views of small people in every con- 


THE NEW SKIRT OF goo 


See Front Page 


HE latest spring fashions that have 
made their appearance show a mark- 
ed change in the skirts. They still 
fit closely around the hips, but there 

are few, if any, habit skirts seen, the double 
and triple box-pleat being much more fash- 
ionable than the plain back. The newest 
skirt is made with a flounce that is sewed to 
the skirt and lined throughout with silk, the 
skirt itself being cut in points that are 
stitched down to the flounce. There is a 
short drop skirt finished with a deep accor- 
dion-pleated ruffle, edged with a pinked 


ruche, or with two ruffles edged with the 


ceivable attitude and situation, and the win- | 


ner will be announced. 


@a. 
ROM Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick, 


who speaks ‘‘as one having authority,” | 


is an article on 


Child.” 


‘How to Care for a Sick 
This is to be fully illustrated. 
Sn. 

HE serial ‘‘ The Meloon Farm,” by Maria 

Louise Pool, and a bright little illustra- 
ted short story will supply the fiction-lovers 
with interesting reading. Several pages of 
fashions in new spring shirt- waists and 
the prettiest, most practical novelties in lin- 
gerie will be found, as well as the cut paper 
patterns, which will show home dressmakers 
how to evolve the tailor-made shirt-waist 
and a pretty little dress for children. 


ruche. Another skirt is made with an over- 
skirt, aseam running directly down the front, 
and the box-pleat in the back. The over- 
skirt is cut out in squares or scallops, aad 
falls over a bias flounce which is trimmed 
with bias bands. 


@a. 


Ts smartest jacket is in the Eton shape, 
but made with a yoke in the back. It is 


| 
| 
| 





trimmed with flat bands of cloth that are cut | 


in points and caught down with small cloth- 
covered buttons. The newest costumes are 
those made of silk aud cloth of the same 
shade, and a very smart gown is of helio- 
trope silk trimmed with heliotrope cloth. 
The same color scheme is carried out in the 
hat, which is of straw of the same color, 
trimmed with a very full rosette of the silk, 
fastened with a rhinestone buckle. 





THE COLLEGE LI 


HEN our young girl, hitherto 

sheltered under her mother’s 

wing, finds herself in the great 

world of the woman’s college, 

independent to a certain extent, 
responsible for the conduct of her own life 
as she has never been before, she is confront- 
ed with a condition altogether novel. The 
environment is in direct contrast with her 
previous one, and so soon as the first home- 
sickness, her inevitable portion, has passed 
away, she begins to find the new situation 
full of interest. Instead of the home with 
its littk group of familiar faces and its 
leisurely elastic ways, admitting of indefinite 
modifications, there is the ceaseless pressure 
of routine, days ordered by bells, every hour 
with its stern obligation, and the necessity 
that the individual wish shall yield to the 
convenience of the whole. The girl, if she 
has previously dawdled along life’s pathway, 
finds herself suddenly a part of a system 
which permits no idling; its first requirement 
is promptness and obedience. -resently 
she enjoys this disciplinary care, which is so 
gently unyielding, and it is with her as with 
the seldier on duty, she is proud of her 
share in the larger whole. Still, she is aware 
as never before of being a unit and solitary, 
and answerable for herself, as she had not 
been at home. The new environment has 
its beneficent effect on her character, mould 
ing her where she was angular, softening 
her provincialisms, bringing the girl from 
the Middle West into close association with 
the Southerner, and the Southern girl into 
acquaintance and friendship with the girl 
from New York and New England. Ina 
girls’ college-house on a campus where in 
each family there are fifty young women, 
one finds the daughters of California, of 
Colorado, of Virginia, of Texas, of Maine, of 
Kentucky, of Florida, and of Massachusetts 
in daily association. Our country’s wide 
area is composed of very diverse elements, 
and it is a good thing for our women of the 
future to have known the best of each other’s 
sections in the formative days of their col- 


lege life. 

lear a young woman brought up under 
distinctly religious influences finds in her 
new relations to others, and her new ques- 
tioning of her own soul, that in college she 
is in some peril of casting adrift from her 
old moorings. She does not altogether un- 
derstand metaphysical problems which she 
studies in the class-room. Biology brings 
her with all its fascinations a temptation to 
materialism. Science rightly interpreted 
is the handmaid of religion, but the girl is 





FE OF OUR GIRL 


young, balf taught as yet, and inexperienced, 
and she is suddenly clouded with doubts 
and beset by fears. Perhaps her roommate 
is a girl who was never brought up to pray 
as a simple-hearted child does at the bedside 
every night. The young girl has need at 
this moment of a helping, guiding influence, 
strong and assured, which shall come to her 
in friendship, and hold her fast to the faith 
in which she was nurtured. This is not to 
say that the tendency of the woman's col- 
lege is to scepticism or to the undermining 
of piety. Such a charge would be manifest- 
ly untrue and unjust. It is only that in the 
massing of a great number of young women, 
five hundred, seven hundred, or one thou 
sand, in a single institution, and giving them 
the independence allied to discipline which 
a college presupposes, there must come 
peculiar temptations to the introspective 
nature, and peculiar opportunities for neg- 
lect of duty to the heedless mind. 

The Young Woman's Christian Associa- 





tion, in its various affiliated societies, organ- | 


ized within the colleges, and by means of its 
able and winsome visiting secretaries, direct- 
ly works upon the woman student life of 
America, and works invariably for good. 
Unemotional], unsensational, and unsectarian, 


its endeavors are bent toward such ends as | 
the formation of Christian character, the es- | 


tablishment of a habit of daily private de- 
votion, and the making possible congenial 
companionship of the most desirable kind 
among the college students. 
summer student conferences at Asheville, 
North Carolina, at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 
and at Northfield, Massachusetts, this as 
sociation convenes a very large representa- 
tion of the women’s colleges, and seeks to 
elevate the whole tone of spiritual life, thus 
sending back the delegates to their work 


In the three | 


better fitted to carry the truth of Christian 


living into their daily routine. 

It is a strenuous, busy, and most eager 
world in which the college girl finds herself, 
crowded to the brim with work, filled with 
ambition. From the college the girls must 
step into journalism, into medicine, into 
teaching, into the legal profession, into busi- 
ness, and, most of all and most blessedly, 
into the home life, which is far better for a 
woman than apy other career she may ever 
enter. Wherever she goes she will carry 
with her the impression of her college as the 
wax retains the seal. Society, too, will be 
distinctly affected by the educated women 
who will hereafter conduct its functions and 
adorn its salons. 

MarGaret E. Sancster. 
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Rae’s | 
Lucca 
Olive 
Oil... 
Combines 
Perfection 
of Quality 
with 
Absolute 
Purity 
S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 


Established 1836. 








Beginning with the issue of January 6th, 1900, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Tissue-Paper Patterns 


For women’s and little girls’ garments will be 
issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust 
measure for women, and in four, six, eight, 
and ten year old sizes for little girls, Only a 
limited number of patterns of each design 
will be issued, and these will be purchasable 
for two months after date of publication only, 
with a few exceptions in favor of such gar- 
ments as are listed below. The cost of these 
patterns will continue to be 50 cents per cos- 
tume for women’s patterns (or 25 cents each for 
waist and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for 
little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt 
and waist) ; separate sleeve and collar patterns, 
10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. 
The following list represents the recently issued 
designs that may still be purchased : 


254. Girl’s Sailor Costume. 
Bazar No. 2, Vol. 33. 


253. Afternoon Costume with Side-Pleated Skirt. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Basar No. 2, Vol. 33 


Illustrated in /arfer’s 


252. Girl's Gingham Gown. Illustrated in //arfer’s 
Bazar No. !, Vol 33 

251. Visiting Costume, Side-Pleated Waist and 
Skirt. No. 1, Vol. 33. 


Cloth Costume. 
No. 52, Vol. 32 


250. Illustrated in Harper's Basar 


Rainy-Day Skirt, Box-Pleated in Back. |!- 
lustrated in Harper's Bazar No. 51, Vol. 32 


Golf Cape, with Capuchin Hood. 
in Harper's Bazar No. 51, Vol. 32 


249. 
248. Illustrated 


Visiting Costume. [)lustrated 
Bazar No. 50, Vol. 32. 


247- 


n Harper's 


246. Evening Gown. 


No. 48, Vol. 32 


Illustrated in //arfer’s Bazar 


Box-Pleated Skirt, Bodice with Adjustable 
Collar (may be purchased separately). Lllus- 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 47, Vol. 72 

Marie Antoinette Pichu. 
per’s Bazar No. 45, Vol. 32 


. Skirt with Double Box-Pleated Back. 
trated in Harfer’s Basar No. 45, Vol. 32 

. Skirt with Single Box Pleat. 
Harper's Bazar No. 44, Vol. 32 

. Plain Shirt Waist, Fancy Pitted Sleeve. 1!) 
lustrated in Harper's Bazar No. 44, Vol. 32 


- Round-Yoke Shirt Waist. 
per’s Bazar No. 44, Vol. 32 


243. 


24!. [Illustrated in //ar- 


lilus- 


Illustrated in 


Illustrated in //ar- 


232. Full-Length Kimono, [Illustrated in //arfer’s 
Basar No. 43, Vol. 32 

228. Flannel Night Robe. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 42, Vol. 32 

226. Silk Petticoat, Full Graded Flounce. Illus 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 42, Vol. 32 

216. Bolero Corset Cover. [Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 42, Vol. 32 

208. Empire Theatre Wrap. Design appeared in 
Harper's Bazar No. 41, Vol. 32 

190. Bath Robe. Illustrated in Harfer’s Basar No 
26, Vol. 32 

189. Short Kimono. Illustrated in //arfer’s Bazar 
No. 25, Vol. 32. 

140. Maternity Gown. Illustrated in Maryer’s 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. 32 
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QO, the. poor Indian! Relic of the time 

When in Manhattan Art was in her prime; 
When north and south on every avenue 
A line of noble statues met the view, 
Gorgeously gilded, painted, heel to head, 

In blue and green, in fellow and in red, 

Bravely attired and dignified in pose, 

With homely legend writ in homely prose! 

Gone is that Gothic Art; the Renaissance 

Chases the Wooden Indian from his haunts 

Now lean and furtive, faded, sullen, glowery, 

He's relegated to the distant Bowery, 

Where now in gloomy trance he views the schism 

That alienates our Art from — 

Gone is his simple mediaeval verity 

In this new reign of plastic insincerity! 


SS where the brute 
Thorwaldsen, dark, 
Locates his office in the 


Park 

Beneath the Elevated’s 
shade, 

And plies his . horrid, 


hated trade! 
In open sight of all be 


neath, 

A niffister dentist filling 
teeth! 

Mark how the maid, his 
victim she, 

Writhes in eternal 
agony! 

His mallet beld (how wel? 
we know?!) ~ 

Delays the dreaded, cruel 
blow. 

The nursemaid hurries 


by with fear, 
The copper drops a silent 


tear. 
Who set this fearful hor- 
ror here? 








HAT frantic storm of meteoric Art 
Ruined these outrageous samples of Delsarte? 

What wicked, wretched whirlwind bade them fall 
Upon the Park, the Boulevard, the Mall, 
Haphazard on the drive and on the green, 
The worst conspicgous, the best unseen? 
Here Commerce, unregarded, in the road 
Takes up her poor inconsequent abode, 
And there, remote, upon a long-lost slope 
The bust of Moore (or Hood?) abandons hope, 
Sown like some seed for future cemetery. 
His drooping head proclaims him lonely, very! 

‘Where am I at?” he asks, but all in vain, 
Of disregarding lovers in the lane. 
While nearer, shrinking underneath a tree, 
rhe naked bust of Humboldt—who was he? 
The decent house-maids pass the scandal by 
With but a timid gesture of the eye. 


YexNt 


7 AR in the distance, out pat 
of mortal sight, 
Remote as Jove upon 
Olympian height, 
High on the hill’s obscure 
horizon-crest 

Stands Hamilton, in mossy 
marble dressed 

No man has seen his face 
or road the lines 

Graved on that pedestal 
beneath the pines. 

No man may dare set foot 
upon the drive, 

So here the penny tele- 
scopes may thrive, 
For here the mounted 

Park policeman rides, 
And with his staff the cu- 
rious stranger chides. 
The Russian Emperor in 
vain might long 
For guards so swift, so 
tireless, and so stron 
To save him from the vu 
gar-minded throng! 
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OT so within the shaded classic row 
Where Sculpture emulates Madame Tussaud, 


And, borrowing our celebrated cousins, 
Sets up the foreign genius by the dozens. 
See here Beethoven be 

The su 
See chilly Scott, who sits amid the trees, 


ywing low to greet 
r-coated fairy at his feet. 


Drawing a rug across his numerous knees, 


Over against him seated Bobbie Burns; 


His wildly frenzied eye to Heaven turns; 


Swathed in a bandage is his anguished throat; 


Below, a poem that he never wrote. 
While all about, to oy our land, 
Each on his pedestal the Dagoes stand— 


Shakspere, Columbus, and the unknown others— 
Astonished at their wealth of new-made brothers! 
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UEST not the Park for heroes of our day, 
For in remoter corners they must stay, 
Suve where the nameless Indian Hunter flees, 
Or Puritan Father robs the knoll of trees. 
Go search the crowded streets beneath the ** L,” 
For there amid the cable-cars they dwell. 
Framed in the arches of the girders foul 
Our discontented City Fathers scowl; 
See Horace Greeley, with averted eye, 
Shrink from a modern Babel in the sky; 
And muse upon forgoiten Dodge's grace, 
Apotheosis of the commonplace! 
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AR to east the shrinking poet views 

In pkins Square an unfamiliar Muse. 
“MLS.,"\ the legend on the nondescript, 
Proclaims. the statue that of Manuscript, 
Who, having drunk from this Pierian fount, 
Has dared the weird pagoda’s roof to mount, 
From which, within a lamplit constellation, 
She bids the scribbler Hope for Publication! 
And so from north to south, about the town, 
Some few in boa (like Burns) and some in gown, 
In frock and toga, posed with scroll and pen, 
The city bristles with the hard-boiled men: 
Upon the just and ag they descend, 
A monstrous Martian holiday to spend, 
With doughy gesture and with brittle airs. 
What bands have wrought them? No one knows or cures! 


AME: forgot, in As- 

tor Place 

Behold a form of easy 
grace! 

Appealing with uplifted 


nger, 
Heartless and 


hatless ° 
must he linger. ? 
The motorman, with care- , 


less eye 
Passes the famous states- 


man by; 

No hansom cabby heeds 
his call— 

They disregard him, one 
aod all 
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He's lucky not to 4 
be alive! 

No ear will stop, 
hawe’er he 


Except Lunch 
agon No.5. 





HAT do we care for Burns or Scott/ 
For there are others, are there not? 
Give us the men we care for truly, 
Like Chimmie Fadden and Mr. Dooley. 
What do we care for Bolivar? 
Give us Chuck Conners at the bar! 
Or. one Rough Rider in the Park 
To rout the modern Noah’s Ark 
Of made-in-Germany celebrities 
From Patagonia and the Hebrides. 
Arise! nor weakly stand aghast, 
O amateur iconoclast! 
Thinkwof the Heine bust, and view 
The wreck of Fulton Avenue! 
Go where the Harlem River breeze 
Laments the executed trees. 
Let loose the bauners of sedition 
Against a purblind Art Commission! 





OME, Wooden Indian, 
rise and walk, 


fh And lift destructive toma- 
Vv Nii Nae Wy hawk; 
y Wy AD 4 VF LN 1, Strike home, and _ steel 


your oaken heart, 


Strike in the name of 
Gothie Art! 
Then shall the Muses 


rouse and smile 
To see you stalk in Indian 
fi 


le 

Triumphaot up Third 
Avenue, 

Your altruistic worst to 
do! 


Wait not, nor peer ‘neath 
lifted hand 
the Future! 

your band; 

Go forth with terrifying 
frown, 

Pull bronze and marble 
image down. 

Brave, squaw, and sachem 
raid the town! 


Into Call 














